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Should Religion Be Taught 
in Schools and Colleges? 


By Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


I 


oN Ses SUBJECT MARKs the meeting point of two of the most powerful 
and persistent concerns of the human spirit: the enterprise of educa- 
tion, dedicated to the quest for Truth, in the confident assurance that it 
is Truth which sets men free; and the heritage of religion, declaring its 
possession, if not of all Truth, then certainly of the key to Truth. 

However these two concerns—education and religion—may differ, 
however far apart their paths may at times appear to diverge, they con- 
fess a common allegiance to a single sovereign, Truth. If each rightly ap- 
prehends that Sovereign and his command upon them, it is obvious that 
they should find themselves yokemates, fellow warriors in a common 
battle against ignorance and error. The relations between religion and 
education, therefore, must always be primarily a matter of Truth— the 
liege-lord whom both profess to serve. If there be strain between educa- 
tion and religion, it must be basically because of divergent conceptions 
of Truth, whether that divergence be open or hidden. 

To say that that relation has not always been an altogether happy one, 
that the association of the two undertakings in their joint concern for 
the preparation of youth for life is not always an easy and cordial part- 
nership, is to state the obvious. That is the situation today. The two most 
obvious features of the present situation with respect to our topic are 1) 
greatly increased concern for religion in education, and 2) baffled con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to the rightful place of religion in education. 


II 


Our first question is “Why should religion have a place in education 
at all?” There are at least four basic reasons, not unrelated. 

1. Many of us would start with the Bible, simply the recognition 
that whatever else and more it may be, and it is a great deal more, the 
Bible is the greatest monument of prose which our language knows. 
When one stops to reflect upon it, it is almost unthinkable that any boy 
or girl, man or woman, should pass through the process of education for 
life without the opportunity to gain a first-hand acquaintance with the 
noblest collection of literature in the English tongue. One cannot ad- 
equately appreciate the literature of the English-speaking peoples without 
acquaintance with the Bible. 


A transcription of the first in a series of lectures for women on “Religion and Some 
Major Issues of the Day.” 
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2. Religion has been, as we all know, one of the great factors in 
human culture; not only its literature, but its art, science, philosophy 
and history. Some years ago a group of young instructors in the various 
academic departments of one of our Eastern men’s colleges fell into the 
habit of meeting over a cup of coffee when the day’s work was over and 
discussing their common problems. Their subjects included classics, art, 
literature, history and philosophy. Quite to their surprise they discovered 
that it was impossible adequately to teach any one of those subjects un- 
less the students had a prior familiarity with the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion. For it is that heritage which furnishes the groundwork for almost 
every element in Western civilization and Western culture. The upshot 
of that discovery was a very impressive report drafted by a special com- 
mittee of the faculty, pointing out that in that university at that time 
there was no department of religion or even a single course in religion, 
and yet, in the view of those who were responsible for teaching subjects 
other than religion, at least an elementary knowledge of the Jewish- 
Christian tradition was necessary before they could begin their work. The 
final outcome was the initiation of a department of religion which has 
since become one of the strongest in any Eastern university. 


Acquaintance with the history of Christian culture is a “must” in 
the equipment of any fully educated person. It is almost as unthinkable 
that a young man or woman should complete his or her education with- 
out that equipment as it is that they lack a knowledge of the Bible. 


8. It is the third reason which would weigh most heavily with most 
of us. That is simply that, whatever may be our personal experience of 
religion, whatever may be our relationship to one or more of the 
churches, we recognize that religion should be a vital factor in every 
person’s life. And we do not wish boys and girls, men and women, to 
come to maturity without at least being exposed to the best which 
religious teaching can offer. 


4. The fourth consideration is somewhat more theoretical. It con- 
cerns the fact of God Himself as the source and ground of Truth. Of this 
I shall want to say a few words at the end. 


For any one or more of these four reasons, therefore—the pre-eminent 
significance of the Bible, both as literature and as a document of faith; 
the place religion has had in the culture of which we are heirs; the place 
it has or should have in our own lives; and the over-arching question of 
the relation of the living God Himself to Truth and to the educational 
process which professes to mediate Truth—for any of these reasons we re- 
cognize the importance of religion within the educational process. 
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Ill 
However, there are two complicating considerations. One of them is 
what I may call the duality of religion, and the other is the diversity of 
Religions. 

1. It is always important to note that religion appears in discussions 
of education, as indeed it does in the life of the communities which 
education seeks to serve, in not one but two senses. And it is this inherent 
duality of religion which is the basic source of no little confusion as well 
as strain in the relations of these two great interests. 

Religion appears, in the first place, as the claimant to the role of the 


' determinative principle of the educational process as a whole; therefore, 


entitled to affect vitally and decisively the over-all philosophy, the con- 
tent and teaching of the curriculum in its every part. This claim springs 
from religion’s basic premise that God is the ultimate principle of Truth, 
in relation to whom every segment of knowledge and all particular truths 
must be oriented. Let me call your attention to the fact that this claim 
is simply the counterpart in the realm of learning of the wider conten- 
tion that religion, since it has to do with Ultimate Reality, should per- 
meate and direct the whole of life. 

But religion appears, also, as we are well aware, as a quite specific 
interest within the total range of human interests, distinguishable from 
the others—art, literature, philosophy, politics, science, industry, business, 
sport, and so forth. That again is just the recognition in the field of 
education of a fact to which the life of the churches in our communities 
is a further witness. 

There is a sense and a profound sense in -which religion, because it 
has to do with Ultimate Reality, God the ground of Truth, should deter- 
mine and permeate the whole educational process. And yet religion, as 
symbolized by our churches, has its own history, its own subject matter 
and literature, and therefore claims a place within the enterprise of learn- 
ing alongside the other principal academic disciplines. It is always pos- 
sible that courses in religion or a department of religion in a school or 
college, while absolutely necessary, may blind us to the greater truth that 
the whole of the curriculum of the school or college should be guided by, 
developed within, permeated by the insights and faith of religion. 

It is religion in the second of these two senses, as a specific interest 
with its own literature and history, which has been in the forefront of 
most recent discussions of religion and education. Doubtless it was this 
aspect of the matter which sprang to your minds in response to the topic 
of this lecture. Doubtless it was expected that much would be said about 
religious departments or courses in the school or college curriculum. I 
am going to devote most of what I have to say to that aspect of the 
matter. But I am anxious that we should not lose the consciousness of 
the other and more basic relation which religion should have to educa- 
tion and I want to conclude by saying something with respect to that. 
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2. The situation is still more complicated however. Not only does 
religion appear in discussions of education in these two senses which we 
may distinguish as the contrast between religion and the Religions. In 
the American scene, the matter is further complicated by the fact that 
we actually confront not one religion, but a plurality of Religions. 
“Religion in education?” someone may protest, “Which Religion?” So 
long as the populace of this country was predominantly Christian and 
even Protestant, it was a comparatively simple matter. But today with 
the population divided in allegiance between three major faiths—Juda- 
ism, Roman Catholicism and Protestantism—and no-faith, and Protestants 
further divided into more than two hundred and fifty sects, how could 
education make religion its controlling principle?” 


Note that this particular difficulty pertains only to religion in the sec- 
ond of the two meanings which I have distinguished. It does not pertain 
to religion as a universal fact in human life, but to the particular expres- 
sions which religion has taken in the several faiths and denominations. 
Moreover, it is a far less serious difficulty than is generally supposed. 
There is no clearer evidence of this than the simple fact that this diversi- 
ty of Religions in American life does not prevent the offering of full and 
rich programs of religious courses in every leading university and college 
and preparatory school which desires to have them. More than that, in 
nearly ninety per cent of the accredited state universities and colleges of 
the country, courses in religion are offered for academic credit. And no 
one, so far as I know, has raised objection because of the diversity of 
faiths and denominations. This suggests that this alleged reason for not 
teaching religion is really an excuse, a rationalization. 


In any event, in their conception of the religious orientation of all 
knowledge, of the place of God in education as a whole, the three major 
faiths of the Western world—Judaism, Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism—hold closely parallel if not identical views, for the good and 
sufficient reason that their views in these matters stem from the same 
source. 


1V 


So much by way of general introduction to our subject. If we are to 
see it in proper perspective, we must sketch in a few words of historical 
orientation. The relations of education and religion in the history of this 
country should be a story familiar to us all. Let me trace that story at the 
college and university level only. 


As we all know, higher education in this country was initially almost 
exclusively under religious auspices. Colleges were mainly of two types. 
The earliest were those along the Atlantic seaboard which have since 
developed into the “independent” privately endowed universities— most 
of them founded primarily as training schools for the leadership of 
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Church and Government. You are doubtless familiar with the account 
of the founding of Harvard College as Professor Morison has given it to 
us in his book of that title (p. 432): 


“After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had 
builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, 
rear’d convenient places for Gods worship, and setled the Civill 
Government: One of the next things we longed for, and looked 
after was to advance Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity: 
dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when 
our Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as wee were thinking 
and consulting how to effect this great Work; it pleased God to 
stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly Gentleman, and a 
lover of Learning, there living amongst us).” 


That is the story of the origin of Harvard College, “lest New England be 
cursed with an illiterate ministry!” Essentially the same was true of the 
founding of Yale, King’s College (now Columbia), William and Mary, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania and the other pioneers, all of them 
under strongly Christian auspices to provide leaders for Church and State 
trained within the Christian faith. 


Somewhat later in appearance were the so-called “Church Colleges,” 
scattered in every corner of the land, founded by particular denomina- 
tions in order that their youth might have the privileges of higher learn- 
ing, to be furnished them in an avowedly and vigorously Christian setting. 


Only at a much later period did publicly-sponsored higher education 
attain significant proportions. Until close to the beginning of this cen- 
tury, prevailingly, the relation of religion to collegiate training in Amer- 
ica was twofold. The Church was the parent and sponsor of education. 
And religion was the keystone of the educational arch—the controlling 
factor in both theory and practice. That was precisely as most Americans 
wished. The role of religion in the education of their children exactly 
mirrored the importance which they intended to give religion in their 
own lives. 


Vv 

What a contrast the situation is today! With the turn of the century, 
a new epoch began. What a change this brief half-century has wrought! 
Most of the privately endowed universities have sloughed off the last 
vestige of ecclesiastical control. Many so-called “Christian Colleges” have 
found themselves increasingly embarrassed and uncomfortable in their 
traditional church connections. Meantime, state-supported schools have 
so multiplied and expanded that they now harbor over half of our college 
youth, many of them giving no official recognition whatever to religion. 

Thus has something like a revolution taken place in American higher 
education within two generations. 








VI 

Now we dare not take time adequately to set forth the causes of this 
revolution. There were many. Three, all conspiring to the same end, 
stand forth as determinative: 

The first has been rapid expansion. Expansion in numbers of students 
(ten-fold in forty years). Expansion in numbers of colleges and universi- 
ties to take care of this vastly increased student clientele. Perhaps most 
influential, expansion in numbers of academic subjects and departments. 
For this was the era of the most rapid extension and diversification of 
knowledge in human history. The larger universities have multiplied 
schools and divisions; it is a dull year which does not record the launch- 
ing of at least one major division. The smaller colleges multiplied depart- 
ments. All multiplied subjects and courses in almost every department. 
No wonder religion, as a specific subject of study, has been crowded into 
one corner of the curriculum, if not entirely out of the main tent into 
an inconspicuous role as a side show. 


vil 

With this expansion of subject matter and multiplication of academic 
divisions and departments has gone a companion development, specializa- 
tion— concentration of attention by both teachers and students upon 
some one problem, or phase of a problem, to the neglect of its organic 
connections and larger setting. Specialization in scholarship, and a re- 
sultant narrowing of the area of competence of each scholar. Specializa- 
tion in study, and a corresponding limitation of the horizons of each 
student. Specialization—so essential for scholarly advance, so productive 
of increased knowledge. Specialization— so stunting to large-mindedness, 
so threatening to comprehension of the whole truth, that is, the real 
Truth. Specialization—which has prompted the hackneyed student jibe 
that a college professor is one who knows more and more about less and 
less; but which led Professor Whitehead of Harvard, perhaps the most 
distinguished mind in American education in this century, to his more 
considered, authoritative and devastating indictment: “The increasing 
departmentalization of universities during the last hundred years, how- 
ever necessary for administrative purposes, has tended to trivialize the 
mentality of the teaching profession.” And, one must add, I fear—not 
only the mentality of those who teach, but hardly less, by contagion 
and reflection, the mentality of those who are taught. 


Vill 
These twin features of expansion and specialization have their most 
striking expression, as we would expect, in the curriculum. The present- 
day curriculum in many universities reminds one of nothing so much as a 
lavish cafeteria, where un-numbered tasty intellectual delicacies are 
strung along a moving belt for each student’s choice, without benefit of 
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dietary advice or caloric balance. ““The bargain-counter theory of educa- 
tion,” Dr. William Adams Brown once called it. I have myself con- 
fronted a transcript of record from a respectable state university which 
testified to the student’s competence, as a Bachelor of Arts, to pursue 
postgraduate training in philosophy and theology by virtue of the fact 
that he had successfully completed courses in Band, Military Science, 
Folk Dancing, Swimming, Animal Husbandry and Mortuary Science. 
The prevailing assumption, plainly testified by the structure of the cur- 
riculum and manner of teaching even when not openly avowed, is—that 
knowledge consists of countless fragments of truth, spread forth higgledy- 
piggledy, to be savored and swallowed like so many morsels of miscel- 
laneous intellectual pabulum. And the result in the mind of the student? 
All to often, obesity or mental indigestion; or, it may be, malnutrition 
and even pernicious intellectual anemia. 


IX 

But, multiplication and specialization have been paralleled, as both 
effect and cause, by a third factor—the most important of all—progressive 
secularization. Here, what has been transpiring in education is merely a 
reflection, on the whole an accurate reflection, of what has been taking 
place through the past half century in the life of the American people as a 
whole. In the progressive secularization of American education we are 
hard up against the progressive secularization of American life. The main 
point is: Just as in the curriculum, religion is no longer the keystone of 
the educational arch, but rather one stone among many, and a stone for 
which no very logical or satisfactory place has been discovered, so in 
American life religion has been slowly, for the most part quietly, and 
often unconsciously and unthinkingly, removed from its former place of 
centrality to a distinctly secondary though still important role; or, per- 
haps more frequently, to a peripheral and incidental status. 

This gradual but radical reorientation of education with respect to 
religion mirrors the corresponding change in the importance which most 
Americans give to religion in their own lives. If religion is today, as it is 
prevailingly, a minor elective in the university, it is because religion has 
become in our time “an elective in the university of life’— a matter in 
which one may be interested if he chooses, like art or literature or avia- 
tion or golf, but in which he need feel no special interest and to which 
he need acknowledge no obligation. 

It is still true, as it was fifty or a hundred and fifty years ago, that 
the American people demand in the education of their children a place 
for religion comparable to that which they intend to give it in their own 
devotion. But our educational system has lost what had been its prin- 
ciple of coherence and its instrument of cohesion. Is it too much to say 
the same thing is true of the national life? 
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xX 

This brings us to the present situation with respect to religion in 
education. Its two most outstanding and important features have already 
been suggested: greatly increased concern for the role of religion in educa- 
tion, and bafflement and confusion as to what that proper role is. Greatly 
increased concern, especially since the recent war—I wonder whether you 
are aware of this tidal movement of revived interest in religion in educa- 
tion. One sees its evidence in the founding of new departments of religion 
in colleges and universities which had had no religious teaching at all, | 
or utterly inadequate teaching. To mention just a few: Columbia Un | 
versity, Bryn Mawr, University of Pennsylvania, Leland Stanford, Uni- | 
versity of North Carolina. Every major type of institution is represented | 
in that list. 


Another evidence is the multiplying of courses in religion in other } 
colleges. Where before the war, one or two courses might have been of- 
fered, one will today find a battery of perhaps a dozen courses, and, to | 
take care of increased student interest, enlarged faculties in religion. 

Or, we might refer to the books that have recently come out, all of | 
them quite first rate, that deal with one or another aspect of the place of | 
religion in education. | 

That is one side of the matter. The other is baffled confusion in con. | 
viction regarding the true place of religion in education, and an un- 
imaginable diversity in the actual practice of our schools and colleges. 
Many of them stand in sharp contrast with each other. Let me give three 
or four illustrations. 

Take preparatory schools. Here is one of the largest, oldest, strongest 
and wealthiest preparatory schools in the land. It holds a Sunday chapel 





service in a converted church, crowded and inadequate for that purpose, } 


the boys’ knees jammed against the pews ahead which squeak as they rise 








and sit with the singing of each hymn. It is as inauspicious a setting for 
Christian worship as one could well imagine. The school’s catalogue 
mentions one or two courses in religion, taught by the person who hap- 


pens to be pastor of one of the local churches. I have yet to meet a stu- | 


dent of that school who has taken one of the courses in religion. In con- 
trast, a sister school of comparable size, antiquity and wealth has as its 
chapel one of the finest Georgian edifices in the East. It has, and has had 
for many years, a highly trained theological graduate as its chaplain and 
a well-developed department of religion with courses which are widely 
elected by the students. Why the difference? There is no difference in 


principle, simply a difference in the sense of concern and determination | 


to do something about it. 

Or, take the public schools. In the township in Maine, where I spend 
my summer holidays, in every one of the grammar schools the local min- 
ister, adequate for the job, teaches religion regularly week by week, as 
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mathematics or English or history are taught. But the Supreme Court of 
the United States has recently said that it is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion for religion to be taught in any public school in the country, and 
this injunction is very widely followed in the schools. 


Or, take the men’s colleges. Here is one of the oldest and greatest col- 
leges on the Atlantic seaboard which has no department of religion, no 
scholar in a large faculty who is specially trained and giving his whole 
time to the undergraduate teaching of religion. A few courses picked up 
from the departments of archaeology and literature and philosophy and 
psychology carry sub-titles of a religious character. In one of the sister 
institutions of that university, the department of religion now has five 
very ably trained scholars. The department has grown to that size in the 
last ten years. Any student may secure instruction in religion on a full 
scholarly parity and of equal interest with any other subject in the cur- 
riculum, and a considerable proportion of the student body seize the 
opportunity. Why the difference? A difference in principle? No; a dif- 
ference in conviction and concern and determination on the part of those 
who are responsible for the institution. 


Or, take the women’s colleges. Here is a college which, over the years, 
has had the ablest department of religion in the country. I well remember 
many years ago President Pendleton giving me her philosophy of the 
place of religion at Wellesley. Quite simply it was this: “A college is 
primarily an educational institution. The place where any subject is 
judged is in the classroom. It is my determination that we shall always 
have a faculty in religion of scholarly competence and teaching ability 
equal to that of any other subject in the curriculum; then we can justly 
require the girls to take courses in Bible.” I have never met a Wellesley 
alumna who protested that requirement. I could mention another wo- 
men’s college, certainly not less distinguished, certainly not less proud of 
its own eminence, which has at long last put in one chair of religion 
within the last two or three years. Why the difference? Certainly not a 
difference in principle, but a difference in conviction, concern and de- 
termination of those who are responsible for the college. 


Or, take the state universities.:In one of the state-supported institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania a voluntary chapel service draws thirteen hundred 
students crowding its doors every Sunday, as fine a service of worship as 
can be found in the eastern part of the United States, and the offerings 
in the curriculum enable a student to take a major in religion. At the 
University of North Carolina a full department of religion has been 
instituted in the years since the war. In over eighty-five per cent of the 
accredited state institutions some credit courses in religion are offered. 
But other state institutions make no reference whatever to religion and 
no acknowledgement of religion. 
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Now this diversity suggests, does it not, that the lack of respectable 
and adequate teaching of religion in any school or college is not due to 
inherent obstacles, but rather to indifference or lack of clear policy and 
determined implementation on the part of those in charge of the institu- 
tion. 

XI 

What, then, would be an adequate program of religious teaching in a | 
school or college? 

First, courses in religion in the reguiar curriculum on academic 
parity with the three R’s and all the other multitudinous subjects which 
have developed from them. If religion is to be commended to the minds 
of boys and girls and men and women whose primary concern during 
their years of study is supposed to be the training of the mind and the 
acquisition of knowledge, then religion must have its place within the 
curriculum as one subject among other subjects but of no less importance. | 

Second, instruction by scholars and teachers specially trained and 
equipped for the task like all other instructors in the institution, rather 
than by superannuated parsons who are called in for the task, or even 
harassed parish-ministers who, whatever their powers of inspiration in 
the pulpit, may lack both training and time for so difficult and exacting 
a responsibility. If, once a week, at a particular hour, religion invades | 
the school in the person of a parson, not improbably inadequately trained 
in pedagogy whose “teaching” is in any event of a very different order 
from that of the rest of the curriculum, what impression is likely to be 
made unconsciously upon the minds of youth? At the best, that religion 
is a fifth wheel tacked onto life. At the worst, that religion lacks the intel- 
lectual respectability which is axiomatic for every other subject. Only if 
the religion teacher is qualified equally with teachers in other fields, only 
if the teaching in religion is of the highest order, is religion rightly re- 
presented to the minds of youth. 

Yes, but what about required work in religion? It all depends in the 
end, does it not, on how important we believe religion to be. If we think 
reading, writing and arithmetic should be required subjects; if we think 
that no school education is complete without a required course in Shake- 
speare; what shall we say of an equal requirement in the English Bible? 
If we believe that the history of Western civilization and the history of 
the United States are essential to an adequate education, what about the 
history of that far profounder cultural movement which long antedated 
our civilization and our nation, which has been the most powerful single 
formative influence on the development not only of this nation but of 
the whole of Western culture? Whether religion courses should be re- 
quired depends upon the judgment made as to the significance of reli- 
gion, and, of course, upon whether other courses are required. 
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Even in public schools which are the most difficult problem of all, if 
it is possible for the state universities to offer elective courses in religion 
with public approval, what difficulty in principle is there to the provision 
of adequate instruction in religion in the public school system, provided: 
(a) the teaching is on an absolute parity with the best teaching in every 
other field; (b) the teaching is strictly non-sectarian; (c) the classes are 
not required but open to the election of students. 


XII 


However, I cannot leave the matter there. The last question which is 
always in our minds is “What can we do about it?” 

First of all, find out what is actually being done about religious in- 
struction and other aspects of religious influence, chapel for instance, 
in the schools and colleges to which you are directly related as parents or 
trustees or grandparents or alumni. Then quietly urge a fundamental 
and adequate grappling with the inadequacy. In this connection, I hope 
you will not be content with half-baked improvisations, pale-pink pallia- 
tives. Get your own conviction clear. Religion is not some fifth wheel 
tacked onto life to make it more interesting or comfortable or pleasant. 
Just so the teaching of religion can never rightly be an addendum to the 
basic business of the three R’s and all their present day elaborations in 
the school or college curriculum. Even at a minimum definition, religion 
has been and is one of the great concerns of the human spirit, worthy of 
a place in the curriculum as essential as any other subject, and of pre- 
sentation in accordance with the highest standards of scholarly com- 
petence and teaching effectiveness. Don’t rest satisfied with anything less 
in your school or college. 

Recognize frankly what a pitiably inadequate, shockingly makeshift 
job many educational institutions are doing in the field today. If you 
really believe in the importance of religion and want your children or 
grandchildren at least to be exposed to the best, you will give careful 
attention to the record of particular schools and colleges in this matter 
as you make choices or suggest choices for young people. You may be 
surprised and grieved to discover that high rating in this vital and central 
particular often bears no relation whatever to accepted pre-eminence in 
the general scale of education. If you discover the institution of your tradi- 
tional family allegiance or natural choice seriously deficient, call that fact 
forcefully to the attention of those responsible—not only the president or 
head, but also trustees and alumni. Religious instruction in both schools 
and colleges can be, and is being well and adequately done. Probably we 
shall never bring this to pass in some of the institutions of highest gen- 
eral repute except through determined, insistent parent and alumni 
pressure. 
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XIII 

At the end I come back to the question of truth raised at the outset. 
Remember that what we are dealing with in this current problem of the 
place of religion in education is the end of a long process in which re- 
ligion has been progressively pushed away from the center of the cur- 
riculum (as from a central place in life) out to the fringes and beyond. 
But religion is not only one of the great concerns of life. Because it has 
to do with Ultimate Reality, with God Himself, who is not only the 
Creator of life but the Ground of Truth, there is only one rightful place 
for religion in education as there is only one rightful place for religion 
in life—a position of absolute and regnant centrality. 

If there be a God at all, and if one thinks of Him as a peripheral 
factor in life, it is not God of whom one is thinking. If teaching concern- 
ing God and man’s experience of Him is an incidental or unimportant 
element in education, it is not God of whom the instruction is taking 
place. He is central or He is nothing at all. If that be true, then as there 
has been a revolution in the last fifty years in the place of religion in 
education, nothing less than a counter-revolution will really meet the 
need. Not until religion is returned to its rightful place as the determina- 
tive factor in the total educational process will that which religion repre- 
sents—the living God—have His rightful recognition in the enterprise of 
learning. 

If American education stands in need of such fundamental reorienta- 
tion, do not we all? If that needed reorientation can hardly be described 


by a less drastic term than conversion—which means simply about-face— | 


may not something approaching that be indicated for many of us? Our 
concluding prayer might well be—redeem education, O Lord, beginning 
with me. 
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The Importance of Archaeology 
for the Minister 
By James Muilenburg 


; a ABOU BEN ADHEM* of modern Palestinian archaeology was a pro- 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary. Edward Robinson, who 
served as professor of Sacred Literature at Union from 1837 to 1863, was 
the foremost American biblical scholar of his generation. In 1838 he 
went to Palestine to undertake a first-hand study of its geography and 
topography and to examine its archaelogical remains. In the company 
of his friend and pupil, the missionary Eli Smith, he journeyed for some 
seven months on horseback, observing all that came under his keen 
and practiced eye and recording in his journal all that he saw with such 
detail, scholarly competence. and charm that his Biblical Researches is 
one of the most fascinating and valuable works that have ever been writ- 
ten about the Holy Land. He identified literally hundreds of Arabic 
place-names with biblical localities. The great majority of these identi- 
fications have stood the test of time, If one cannot spend a year in 
Palestine — and today one’s activities there are hampered by the division 
between Israel and the Arab state — the best substitute is to read Robin- 
son’s journal. To read his description of the wadi Kishon, “that ancient 
river” (Judges 5:21), or of the Arabah or the Dead Sea region, or to 
stand with him on the hill of Megiddo, or to visit Hebron and Caper- 
naum and many other biblical localities is to live again in that ancient 
land, to rejoice in its glorious vistas, and to make that land one’s own. 
Two years ago the writer was rummaging among the books on the ten- 
cent shelf in the library when to his astonishment he came across a copy 
of Robinson’s great journal. It is worth many, many times the price. 
Archaeology may give us a vivid sense of the reality of Palestine and 
help us to appreciate its great diversities and to walk where others walked 
before us. But there is a second service that it may perform for us, It 
may re-create and restore the daily life of the ancient Israelite. The walls 
of cities have been exposed. Their towers and gates have been cleared. 
The places where the judges judged at the city gates, as at Tell en-Nasbeh 
(Mizpah?) , are now unveiled before our eyes. The lamps by which the 
darkness was dispelled, the musical instruments to the accompaniment 
of which the men of Israel sang their songs and danced their dances 
and praised their God, the jars in which they stored their grain and 
wine and oil, the utensils in which they cooked their food, the weights 
they used for buying and selling, all these have been recovered. Knives, 





*From Leigh Hunt’s poem, Abou Ben Adhem: “And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest.”—Ed. 
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chisels, saws and hammers; personal ornaments such as ear-rings, brace- 
lets, anklets, clasps and pins; rings of gold foil and salve containers of ¢ 
clay or china; alabaster vases and pieces of precious ivory; bronze mir- 
rors with enameled handles; all these and much more have been un- 
earthed and preserved, Scarabs from Egypt and importations from 
Cyprus are silent witnesses to the trade and commerce of the time. Altars 
and high places, cultic objects of various kinds, clay figurines of the 
mother goddess recall the everyday religion of the ancient Israelite. We } 
can reconstruct the sanctuaries with some degree of fidelity. The temples 
of the Near East have been recovered from the dust, and we can see how 
closely the temple in Jerusalem approximated them in form and struc. 
ture. In brief, it is now possible to reconstruct the daily life of the men 
and women of ancient Israel, to see them at their work, to be prema 
with them in their homes and to join with them in their religious festi- } 
vals. Archaeology can establish a sense of rapport between ourselves and 
the people of the Bible; it can make them our contemporaries if we have 
the wit and the imagination to appropriate its gifts. 

Perhaps more important, archaelogy can greatly illumine and expand 
our knowledge of the history of ancient Israel and the wider reaches| 
of the ancient Near East with whose history and culture it was so closely 
related. We have become aware in our generation of the significance of 
the historical character of the divine revelation in the Bible. The inscrip- 
tions not infrequntly supply us with information which supplements the 
biblical accounts. Sometimes these accounts are at variance with the 
biblical record, as in the case of the famous Moabite Stone, but they 
often give us new facts so that we can see the historical events in a@ 
larger perspective. Among the most exciting and welcome discoveries in 
recent times has been the discovery of more than twenty thousand cunei- 
form inscriptions from the ancient city of Mari in the Middle Euphrates 
region, dating from the eighteenth century B.C. They come from the re 
gion from which Abraham migrated and from the time in which he lived. 
Many familiar biblical names appear in these records. The letters be 
tween Hammurabi and Zimri-Lim, king of Mari, provide us with con 
temporary documents from which we can reconstruct the history of the 
times. The age of Abraham is now one of the best documented of ancient} 
times, and the patriarch is no longer separated from us by a veil of 
obscurity. We can now read the Book of Genesis with better under 
standing of the Near Eastern world, of its life and culture and history. 
These inscriptions from Mari do for us what the Tell el-Amarna letters 
from the fourteenth century B.C. do for us in exposing the international 
connections of Near Eastern peoples and in showing how intimately 
Israel was related to that world. 

The annals of the Assyrian kings cast considerable light upon the 
dynasty of Omri, the period of Elijah and Elisha and Micaiah. Today 
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it is possible to understand the reign of Solomon with a clarity that was 
impossible even a generation ago. The excavations of the University of 
Chicago at Megiddo (Tell el-Mutteselim) and at Ezion-geber (Tell el- 
Khuleifeh) on the shore of the Gulf of Akabah by President Nelson 
Glueck of Hebrew Union College make it possible for us to reconstruct 
the history of that period, to assess its importance and to read the record 
of Solomon’s reign (I Kings 3-11) with better understanding. The records 
of Nebuchadnezzar II (604-562 B.C.), Nabonidus (555-538 B.C.) and 
Cyrus (538-524 B.C.) have been a great aid in helping us to understand 
the neo-Babylonian Age and the beginnings of the Persian. The pro- 
phetic activity of Second Isaiah can now be read in the light of the era 
in which he wrote his poems. When we say, as we often do, that in the 
Bible God is making himself known in historical events, then it is of 
great advantage and profound illumination if we can describe these 
events concretely. 


Thus archaeology has in many instances greatly enriched our know- 
ledge of certain periods of biblical history. The popular notion that 
archaeology proves the truth of the Bible is misleading or mistaken, for 
what is everlastingly true in the Bible can never be confirmed by such 
evidence as archaeology affords us. It can furnish us with a background 
against which we may read the Bible with greater understanding, and 
it can reveal the culture and civilization of some biblical periods, but 
it seldom if ever gives us the kind of data which proves the historical 
accuracy of biblical events. 

Archaeology has a service to render which is of quite a different 
kind. It shows how closely the civilization and culture of ancient Israel 
were related to the life of its neighbors. The excavations have yielded 
literary remains of vast importance. Today, for example, we possess a 
considerable number of ancient Near Eastern law codes. We are all of 
us more or less familiar with the Code of Hammurabi dating from the 
the eighteenth century B.C. and its interesting parallels to the Covenant 
Code (Exodus 20:23—23:33). But in addition to this code we now have 
not only an Assyrian body of laws and a Hittite Code but two other 
collections of legal enactments, the Eshnuna tablets and the Lipit Ishtar 
Code. The latter two are both earlier than Hammurabi. It is interest- 
ing to compare them with other Near Eastern texts, including the bibli- 
cal. In this way we may get a picture of the culture and civilization of 
the times, their moral standards, and their social customs and practices. 

More interesting are the great myths that have come down to us. 
The Accadian (Babylonian) creation myth known as the Enuma Elish 
is a long work describing the creation of the universe, It tells of the 
primeval combat between Tiamat, the chaos monster, and Marduk, the 
leading god of the city of Babylon. If it were not that this myth was 
known throughout the ancient Near East and that it has in one form 
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or another left its impress on a number of Old Testament passages, it 
might have little more than academic interest for us. But now we can 
see the influence of the myth not only on the first chapter of Genesis 
but on many other passages also, and we can see what use was made of 
it by the biblical writers, how they appropriated it and how they trans- 
formed what they appropriated (cf. e.g. Isaiah 51:9-11). The mytho- 
logical materials from ancient Ugarit have many affinities with the Old 
Testament, and many passages which were heretofore either obscure or 
whose imagery we had not understood, now assume a fresh guise. There 
are “interesting parallels, for example, to David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan and to Psalms 18, 29, 68 and many others. The poetry of 
Ugarit is similar in form and construction to the poetry of Israel. We 
have the same phenomena of parallelism, of strophic divisions, and 
meter. Sometimes the imagery is strikingly similar. These similarities 
help us to view the Bible in a much more spacious context; they place 
the Bible in a world of the ancient Near East. 

Yet when these similarities have been given full recognition, what is 
finally of greater interest is the difference between the biblical materials 
and the other literatures of the Near East. This may be due in part to 
the fact that the Bible is familiar to us, that it belongs to our heritage, 
and that the other literatures sound alien precisely because our spiritual 
history has not come down from them. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that there is a profound difference between the religious faith 
and the literature of Israel and those of her neighbors. Israel borrowed 
indeed, but she transformed what she borrowed and made it peculiarly 
her own. 

The minister who wishes to profit from the findings of archaeology 
would do well to read some of the important books that have appeared 
in recent years. Chief among these is the excellent collection of literary 
texts edited by Professor James B. Pritchard in Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament,* published by Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. The book is rather expensive ($15.00), but it will put one 
in touch with the great monuments of the civilizations that were prior 
to or contemporaneous with Israel. The texts are systematically ar- 
ranged: myths, laws, rituals, historical materials, hymns and_ prayers, 
and so on. Professor W. F. Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, and The Archaeology of Palestine 
in the Pelican series, are the works of our foremost orientalist and archae. 
ologist. Professor Millar Burrows of Yale has written a useful volume, 
What Mean These Stones?, a work of sobriety and insight. Not least of 
all is the little journal, The Biblical Archaeologist, edited by Professor 
Ernest Wright. Every minister should know this publication. The arti- 
cles are written by acknowledged experts in clear and simple style. The 





*This volume was reviewed by the author in the January 1952 issue of the Review. 
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subscription price is only a dollar a year. A beautiful volume is Jack 
Finegan’s Light from the Ancient Past, rich in content and in illustra- 
tion. One can learn a great deal just by examining the pictures, and of 
course there are few things which will stimulate interest more effectively 
for young and old than the display of the remains from ancient mounds 
in effective reproduction. 

Biblical archaeology is coming into its own in our generation. It has 
made vast strides since the time that Edward Robinson made his epoch- 
making explorations. But there is no place where it can prove more 
effective than in the Church. In the church school, in the mid-week 
meeting and in all situations where the Bible is read with earnestness 
and intelligence it can stimulate and enrich one’s study of the Scriptures, 
Old and New. 


An Historical Sketch of Music at Union 
By Ellouise W. Skinner 


“To sing the praises of the Creator and Redeemer is the most 
delightful and the most noble employment of which man is 
capable . . . Singing is the most natural, and consequently the 
most early expression of powerful and exalted feeling. If we 
would come up to what is required, we must endeavor to sing 
with the spirit and the understanding also; we are called upon 
to exert our best faculties and talents, and all our powers in 
celebrating His praises, whose service is perfect freedom. In 
order to the proper discharge of this duty, it is evidently neces- 
sary to have at least some acquaintance with the art of sacred 
music.” 1 — Abner Jones, 1832. 


E VIDENTLY THE founders of our Seminary agreed with this essay on the 
importance of instruction in sacred music, for on the tenth of 
October, 1835, nine men met together in the house of Knowles Taylor, 
Esquire, “to take into consideration the expediency of establishing a 
Theological Seminary in the city of New-York” 2 and eventually selected 
the author, Abner Jones, to be Professor of Sacred Music. When the 
catalog was first printed three years later the institution was well under 
way with ninety-two students and nine professors, Jones among them. 
And among the subjects required throughout the three-year Divinity 
Course was “Sacred Music.” 


A glance at the names of the men who since the founding of the 
Seminary have instructed students in the singing worship, and a glance 
at the impressive part which each took in the musical world outside the 
Seminary emphasizes the fact that the School of Sacred Music, begun as 





1. Preface to Melodies of the Church. 
2. G. L. Prentiss, Fifty Years of the Union Theological Seminary. 
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a new department twenty-three years ago, was no “new” idea in the his- 
tory of Union. Rather we find demonstrated an evolutionary step in 
the development of an over-all educational program for ministries in 
the church. 

Professor Abner Jones brought to the Seminary his experience as a 
compiler of hymns, psalms and anthems. One of his hymnals contains 
the preface quoted above. His understanding of the need for singing as 
an expression of worship drew the attention of the Seminary’s founders. 

Edward Howe, Jr. could well be described as the father of all UTS 
graduates who have successfully combined the study of music with the- 
ology. The next musician on the Union faculty, Howe was graduated 
with his ministerial degree in 1845 and returned the following year to 
teach music, His post-Seminary career included forty-five years as or- 
ganist in two New York churches. 

Howe’s successor, George F. Root, also edited and collected songs, 
sacred and secular, including “a collection of songs, hymns and choruses 
for earnest Temperance workers!” * Together with Lowell Mason and 
Thomas Hastings, Root organized the Musical Normal Institute in New 
York City, one of the first institutions which provided the public school 
systems with well-trained music teachers. 


Anyone who has sung “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” or 
“Nearer My God to Thee” has paid tribute to Lowell Mason, who joined 
Root as a member of the musical staff in 1854. As well as being a great 
writer of hymns, he might be remembered as the first person in this 
country to be granted the degree of Doctor of Music. 

Following Root and Mason we find Theodore F. Perkins, who in- 
structed both the Sacred Music and Voice Culture classes. 

In 1883 the Harkness Instructorship in Elocution and Vocal Culture 
was founded and endowed by “any surplus income which may accrue 
to be available for uses in the discretion of the Board of Directors.” 
Musical training was gaining in importance and in 1886 Reinhold Ludwig 
Herman was appointed Harkness Instructor in Sacred Music. His suc- 
cessors have occupied the same chair since that time. Herman came to 
Union from the Directorship of the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, and 
later conducted the Handel and Haydn Society in Boston. 

Organ majors in the School of Sacred Music are proud to claim Dr. 
Gerrit Smith on Union’s musical family tree. In 1890 he joined the 
faculty as the next instructor, Dr. Smith was one of the founders of the 
American Guild of Organists, gave the Guild its name and served as its 
first Warden (President). When his death occurred suddenly in 1912, 
Seminary officials were concerned with the future of music in the Semi- 
nary to such an extent that they immediately decided upon a successor 
and telegraphed him of his appointment. Thus Clarence Dickinson, 





3. A subtitle of one of his song-books. 
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Union's fourth Doctor of Music, came to the Seminary and sixteen years 
later was to help found and direct the School of Sacred Music. 

The records of Jones, Howe, Root, Mason, Perkins, Herman, Smith 
and Dickinson testify to the fact that musical instruction at Union 
Theological Seminary has always been considered not only necessary, but 
of such importance that significant men in the music field were appointed 
to instruct theological students. 

We have traced the evolution of the study of sacred music at Union 
through the men who have worked here in the field. If we are to under- 
stand more fully the process we should devote a part of our study to 
the courses presented during that same period. A look at the UTS cur- 
riculum during those ninety years preceding the formal opening of the 
School of Sacred Music shows that music courses were required of the 
seminarians for almost all of that time with several courses available as 
electives for about thirty years, 

We find, at first, that Sacred Music was listed as a course to be taken 
for all three Seminary years. The departure of Jones in 1841 vacated 
this post temporarily, but prospective students were assured that occa- 
sional courses of lectures would be delivered on Sacred Music. Edward 
Howe soon gave regular instruction to all classes at the Seminary. And 
more specific details describe the 1888 curriculum as “choir drill Mon- 
days, classes Thursdays, to all students in graded classes throughout the 
Course.” * In 1894, four years after the Committee on Musical Instruc- 
tion was first appointed from the Board of Directors, Elementary Class 
and Advanced Class (in general musical theory), Training Class for 
Choir and Choir Drill added more variety to the musical training of 
theological students. In 1898 two sections of the Elementary Class were 
necessary and also in this same year a “Choir Service . . . for the advance- 
ment of the worship-life within the Seminary, and for occasional choir 
work in public institutions” 5 was added to the field work department. 

History of Sacred Music entered the theological curriculum in 1901, 
but the course leading to the Bachelor of Divinity degree had been so 
greatly intensified that music classes were considered elective. Great 
interest in music was evident nonetheless. Clarence Dickinson con- 
ducted courses in practical work such as hymn and motet writing, as 
well as choir rehearsals both for daily morning and Sunday services. In 
1914 the series of Dickinson Historical Organ Recitals was begun and 
continued for seventeen years, gaining for the Seminary wide fame 
through the presentation of musical literature from all periods, styles 
and cultures. 

In January of 1928, President Henry Sloane Coffin, Clarence Dickin- 
son and Helen A. Dickinson brought to focus an idea which must have 





4. From the Seminary Catalog for 1888. 
5. From the Seminary Catalog for 1898. 
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been in the minds of those nine founders: Surely this Seminary should 
offer musical training to all assistants in the worship of the church. The 
School of Sacred Music at Union Theological Seminary was opened in 
September of 1928. 


The enthusiastic response of every one of the seventeen outstanding 
church musicians who were asked to become members of the first faculty, 
and the generosity with which gifts to the new School were bestowed 
showed that its establishment met with unanimous approval. By the 
end of its first year the School had enrolled twenty-six candidates for 
the degree of Master of Sacred Music, as well as twenty-one additional 
part-time students. The first class of five women and two men was 
graduated in 1930; the first Doctors of Sacred Music received their de- 
grees in 1944. In 1945 a member of both of these graduating classes 
succeeded Dr. Dickinson as Director of the School: Hugh Porter, at one 
time candidate for the Bachelor of Divinity degree and the first music 
instructor to rank as full professor on the faculty of the Seminary. 

Through tracing the history of courses of instruction in music since 
the founding of Union we find that the presence of the School of Sacred 
Music is not meant to supplant the musical training that should be a part 
of every seminarian’s education. Its purpose is to mold organists, singers 
and choir directors into significant leaders in the worship of the church, 
but it also hopes to serve the Seminary by interesting and enlightening 
the theological student in church music and thereby to unify and raise 
the public worship of God. “The intelligent church musician is no longer 
interested in art for art’s sake. He is trying to establish an interest in, and 
understanding of, fine religious music in order that people may worship 
God with the best and most appropriate music at their command. He 
recognizes that in church, music is functional. It must come second, but 
it must not be second-rate, if it is to be worthy of its calling.” ® To this 
end three hundred and ninety-nine students have been graduated from 
the School of Sacred Music, with the hope that “by the blessing of God 
(they may) prove useful in advancing the improvement of this sacred 
art, and of promoting His glory and the interest of His Kingdom.” 7 





6. Hugh Porter, “The School of Sacred Music,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 
January, 1947, p. 17. 


7. Abner Jones, Preface to Melodies of the Church. 
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Freedom and Authority in Eastern Faiths 
By A. K. Reischauer 


HE CONCEPTS OF freedom and authority have, on the whole, a rather 
T different connotation in Eastern faiths from what they have in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and associated cultures. This is due in large 
measure to the differences in the conception of the individual’s relation- 
ship to his fellow man in family and society as well as his relationship to 
the divine. In regard to the former, there is a general pattern which is 
much the same in all the great Eastern faiths with the possible exception 
of Taoism. In a word, one might say that the individual as such, has few 
if any rights, or freedom to exercise those rights; and what rights and 
freedom he has stem from his having first fulfilled his prescribed duties 
and responsibilities towards others. In the individual’s relationship to 
the divine and the principles of freedom and authority as determined by 
this relationship, Eastern faiths differ not only from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian religions but they differ also rather widely from each other; especi- 
ally do the characteristic Indian religions differ from the religions of 
East Asia, 


Not only do the concepts of freedom and authority differ consider- 
ably in Eastern faiths from the Judaeo-Christian traditions but also 
in the matter of the source of authority there is quite a difference 
of emphasis. With the exception of Islamic Religions, Eastern faiths 
put less stress on sacred scriptures as “Divine Revelations.” To be 
sure, they all have their sacred scriptures but few of these have any- 
thing like the authority which the Bible has for Judaeo-Christian reli- 
gions, or which the Koran has for the good Moslem. Even where they 
speak of certain scriptures as “divine revelations,” the wide freedom of 
interpretation allowed, even in the very fundamentals of religion, makes 
these scriptures only nominally authoritative. Far more authoritative 
are certain ruling concepts which have found general acceptance irre- 
spective of their original source. In fact the question of their source is 
seldom raised. If it is raised, the answer is that these are the things by 
which the Fathers lived their lives, rather than that they are truths 
“divinely revealed.” As T. E. Hulme puts it in his Speculations: “There 
are certain doctrines which for a particular period seem not doctrines, 
but inevitable categories of the human mind. Men do not look upon 
them as mere correct opinion, for they have become so much a part of 
the mind, and lie so far back that they are never really conscious of 
them at all, They do not see them, but see all things through them.” 





This article was the third lecture on “Freedom and Authority” delivered for the 
student series of The Institute of Religious and Social Studies at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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Hulme was speaking of certain ruling concepts in Western philo- 
sophy, but what he says of these concepts is far more true of great ruling 
concepts in Eastern faiths, concepts which have dominated men’s minds 
not simply for “a particular period” but for centuries upon centuries. 

I. Indian Religions. In the greater Indian faiths, with the exception 
of Indian Islamic religion, the concept of freedom has usually the conno- 
tation of man’s emancipation from the bondages of the flesh and all 
that binds him to the bodily life. Man is seen as being primarily a spiri- 
tual being and the bodily life is regarded as an obstacle or prison house 
from which the spirit must be freed either by his own efforts or with 
the help of the divine. Freedom therefore means, above all else, release 
or emancipation (Moksha) from the cycle of rebirth (Samsara) and 
entrance into that eternal world which is so wholly “other” in its nature 
from this world that it can be spoken of only in negations or paradoxes. 
If positive terms are used at all they are terms which have above all else 
the connotation of freedom. 

This is then the real freedom with which Indian religions are pri- 
marily concerned and which constitutes the very core of man’s ultimate 
concern in life. There are however other great ruling concepts in Indian 
thought which have direct bearing upon man’s present life and the de- 
gree of freedom he may enjoy. The most far-reaching of these is the 
Karma doctrine, held in one way or another by all Indians no matter 
what the source of this belief may be or what other beliefs they may hold. 
Karma, in a word, is the inexorable law of cause and effect operative in 
human life. Every individual is at any one point in his existence what 
his thoughts and actions have caused him to become. Men are not 
born free and equal into this world, either in their actual abilities 
or in their rights to the good things of life. They are unequal in both 
respects and unequal because of the kind of life they lived in their pre- 
vious existence and which in turn had been conditioned by other states 
of existence further back in the cycle of birth and rebirth. Now it is 
this Karma doctrine which is the religious basis for the all-but-universal 
caste system with its fixed stratification of Indian society and its inequali- 
ties in the matter of rights and freedom of the individual. If the indi- 
vidual has been born into a high caste family with rights and privileges 
above those of lower castes it is because he deserved to be thus born as 
a result of his conduct in a previous existence. And the same law holds 
for those born into a lower caste. It is by this Karma law and the caste 
system that Indians explain and justify the inequalities of life. The 
authority which higher castes exercise over lower castes and by which 
they restrict the freedom of individuals in lower castes derives from this 
Karma law which is operative in all stages of existence in the cycle of 
rebirths, 

1. Hinduism. Beyond the basic belief that man’s freedom can be 
achieved only as he is finally emancipated from the cycle of rebirths, 
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Hinduism has many views, often conflicting views, as to what freedom 
and authority mean in man’s present existence. In no other religion 
has the authoritarian principle ever been so much stressed as in the 
Brahmanic religion. The caste system, with the Brahmans constituting 
the highest caste, had its religious basis originally in the belief that 
the Brahman priests alone knew how to perform the sacrifices to the 
gods correctly and so secure for the worshipper the desired blessings. 
And as these blessings largely pertained to the necessities of life the be- 
liever meekly submitted to the authority of the priest. In fact, Brah- 
mans carried their authority to the point where they claimed to be not 
only the representatives of the gods to men, but to be gods themselves; 
and in some cases they even made the gods subject to their power since 
the correct sacrificial formula was represented as having magical power 
which could control even the gods. 

It is no wonder that these preposterous claims to authority over 
others were rejected not only by many in the ruling caste, but also by 
some of the more philosophically-minded Brahmans who had a much 
more worthy conception of the divine and man’s relationship to the 
divine. This found its literary expression in the Upanishads in which 
the popular gods associated with sacrificies are dissolved into the Brah- 
man, the ultimate reality and ground of all finite beings; and in which 
further the sacrificial system and the priestly authority associated with 
it were replaced by the conception that what is essential in religion is 
knowledge and insight into the nature of the ultimately real, and the 
relationship of the individual to that reality. Such knowledge it was 
believed was open to all sincere seekers after truth, not only to Brahmans 
but to even the lower castes, It is after this insight was gained that in 
Hinduism the more thoughtful always held that it is the truth about 
the ultimate reality and man’s relationship to that reality which sets 
him free, not only from the authority which others might seek to exer- 
cise over him, but above all from all the bondages of man’s present life. 

What the actual content of truth is which sets man free receives a 
great variety of answers in Hinduism. In fact, it is often said that in 
Hinduism one can believe almost anything and still be quite orthodox. 
To be sure, Hinduism theoretically holds that the Vedic literature con- 
tains a revelation of the highest truth, but the individual is allowed 
the greatest freedom in his interpretation of this revealed truth, even 
in the very fundamentals of religion such as the conception of the ulti- 
mate reality, the divine, and man’s relationship to it. However with all 
this freedom of belief there is nevertheless the persistent belief in the 
Karma and rebirth doctrines, as well as the associated caste system. 
These are the ruling concepts of Indian life no matter what their origin 
may be. So while the Hindu is free to believe what he pleases, if he 
is a really good Hindu he is expected to observe the rules of his caste 
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in his ordinary daily life. There have been movements from time to 
time to abolish, or at least to modify the caste system and thus give 
greater freedom, epsecially to the lower castes and the outcastes; but 
these movements have frequently resulted in creating further castes or 
subdivisions. At best they opened certain privileges to lower castes in 
connection with worship at certain shrines where caste rules were 
waived; but upon the worshipper’s return to his village and commu- 
nity he continued to be under the sway of caste rules. 

During the last few years the government of India has taken steps 
to abolish the caste system entirely and to give even the lowest castes 
and outcastes the freedom of Indian citizenship, Undoubtedly this will 
help modify the system, but a condition which is so deeply rooted in 
Indian religion can not be suddenly abolished by official decree. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the way Hinduism seeks to fit 
man to be a citizen of this world with the duties and responsibilities 
of practical life and at the same time meet his ultimate concern of gain- 
ing true freedom through emancipation from the bondages of this pres- 
ent life. Hinduism thus has much to say about Ashramas, the four stages 
of the individual’s life. The first stage is that of the Student when the 
individual has his teacher whom he serves and whose instruction he 
follows as authoritative. The second stage is that of the Householder— 
when the individual becomes a parent and when he assumes the duties 
and responsibilities of a good citizen. In this stage the ordinary moral 
teachings and duties, especially the rules of his own caste, are authorita- 
tive for him. The third stage is that of the Hermit—when the earthly 
duties and cares are turned over to a son and the individual retires to 
some quiet retreat either alone or in association with other recluses to 
meditate upon the things that are eternal and that bring ultimate re- 
lease and freedom, The Hermit may still feel it necessary to follow in 
his meditations the teachings of the great Rishis of the past as found in 
the sacred literature, or seeking by his own efforts to penetrate the 
Eternal, And finally there is the stage of the Sannyasin who is ever 
engaged in breaking the bonds of this earthly life through ascetic dis- 
cipline and complete absorption in thought about that reality which 
is beyond all human thought. In some such way Hinduism seeks to 
guide the individual for his duties and responsibilities in this life, but 
ever keeping uppermost the ideal of emancipation from the things of 
this world and entrance into the life of eternal freedom. 

2. Buddhism. While the Buddha and early Buddhism fully suscribed 
to the view of Hinduism regarding the Karma and rebirth doctrines and 
especially the belief that true freedom can only be attained as man is 
finally emancipated from the bondages of the present evil world and 
has achieved entrance into the Nirvana state, Buddhist teachings were 
nevertheless regarded as a great heresy. One major reason for this was 
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that the Buddha and his followers repudiated the authority of the Brah- 
mans with their arrogant claims as religious leaders. As stated above, 
the Brahmans had based their authority on the claim that they alone 
knew the mysteries associated with the age-old sacrifices to the gods 
and so could secure for the worshipper the desired answers and benefits. 
This boasted authority was also a major factor in the caste system in 
which the Brahmans occupied the uppermost level of the social struc- 
ture, assuming the right to all the associated privileges and the freedom 
to lord it over other castes not only in things religious but also in all 
social relationships. The Buddha, coming from the Ruler caste, repu- 
diated these Brahman claims. In fact, he regarded the whole caste system 
with its terrible inequalities as invalid. He had little use for the gods of 
Brahmanic religion, and even the metaphysical speculations about Brah- 
man as the ultimate reality he felt were more talk than real insight into 
the nature of things or help in solving the problems of human life. He 
claimed for himself a real insight into the Truth and his chief goal in 
life was to achieve true freedom which alone can come from knowing 
the Truth. Describing his experience in the hour of his Enlightenment 
he says: “In me, thus set free, the knowledge of freedom arose and I 
knew rebirth was destroyed; the higher life has been led; what had to be 
done has been done, I have no more to do with this world.” In another 
passage he repudiates all authority except the authority of the Truth: 
“I have overcome all foes; I am all-wise; I am free from stains in any 
way; I have left everything; I have attained emancipation by the de- 
struction of desire. Having myself gained knowledge, whom should I 
call my teacher? J have no teacher.” 

But while the Buddha repudiated the authority of all others and 
claimed to be the highest teacher, he nevertheless put Truth as such as 
the chief authority, no matter who was the teacher. Among his last 
words to his disciples were these: “It may be, Ananda, that some may 
think the word of the Master is ended. We have no more a teacher. 
But you should not think thus. The Truth (Dharma) and the rules 
which I have declared and laid down for you all, let them be the teacher 
for you after I am gone.” 

However, even his teachings as such were not to be followed too 
slavishly. He had never claimed for them the authority of a divine reve- 
lation, and while Buddhism has its various collections of sacred scrip- 
tures they are usually not regarded as containing a record of divine 
revelation with the kind of authority which is generally ascribed to the 
canonical scriptures of the great theistic religions. The Buddhist scrip- 
tures are seen rather as containing in varying degrees the teachings of 
their founder and the varying interpretations made by other great 
teachers, or even independent new teachings. From the very beginning 
of Buddhist history this has been the attitude. Thus we have the tradi- 
tional account of the council held soon after the Buddha’s death when 
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some five hundred disciples assembled to decide what the teachings of 
their master were. After various ones had given what they remembered 
and had recited many sayings in unison, they called on a late-comer to 
give his version. He replied: “The doctrines and the rules have been 
well sung by the elders; nevertheless, as they have been received and 
heard by me from the mouth of the Lord, so I will hold them.” This 
freedom of interpretation explains in part why as early as 250 B.C. there 
were probably eighteen different schools of thought, each apparently 
with its own canon of teachings, and also why a few centuries later there 
developed the great differences among Buddhists, which are found be- 
tween the so-called Hinayana and Mahayana types of Buddhism, differ- 
ences that pertain often to the very fundamentals of religion. While 
there is of course a certain nucleus of teachings running through all 
types of Buddhist scriptures which makes them Buddhist, there are never- 
theless the greatest differences in interpretation. Buddhism is thus a 
religion with the broadest kind of freedom and tolerance in matters of 
faith. This is both its strength and its weakness. On the one hand it 
is always open to new Truth. As it has been succinctly put: “Whatever 
is well said (i.e. true) is the teaching of the Buddha.” But. this broad- 
mindedness has also been Buddhism’s weakness in that it all too often 
resulted in making easy compromises with views that virtually under- 
mined the very essentials of the Buddha’s teachings; particularly is this 
the case in the religion of the masses, And this religion of the masses 
is often a web of superstitious beliefs in spirits and godlings controlling 
man’s life, so that there is little left of the Buddha’s passion for freedom 
from all authority except that of the Truth. 


Then also in Buddhist philosophy we have such a constant emphasis 
on the relativity of all Truth as conceived by the finite mind that one 
view seems as true as another, and no view need be taken as authorita- 
tive. In its more worthy forms this doctrine of the relativity of Truth 
results in a set of dialectics with its progression towards the Truth 
by Yes and No to every proposition and ending in paradoxes, though 
usually with the No having the final word; or even better, with resting 
in the “white silence of truth” by saying neither Yes nor No. This dia- 
lectic approach, which seems so fascinating to our present-day Western 
theologians and philosophers, is an old story in Eastern faiths, espe- 
cially in Mahayana Buddhism; while it has its value, especially in correct- 
ing the extremes of dogmatic and authoritarian thinking, it can also 
undermine man’s faith and confidence in life. Buddhists would readily 
subscribe to the statement, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,” or rather to the second part of the statement that “the 
truth shall make you free,” but they have carried the principle of the 
relativity of Truth as conceived by the finite mind so far that they 
are always haunted with the great doubt as to whether man can really 
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know the Truth. The individual in Buddhism is quite free from the 
authority of others in things religious but he is not free from a persistent 
doubt. To be sure, the masses in Buddhism are not greatly troubled 
in this respect as is the case with the masses in most religions, but the 
more thoughtful have this haunting doubt. 

II. China, China stands in sharp contrast with India in many ways 
but especially in that while Indian thought is predominantly “other- 
worldly” in its emphasis, Chinese thought is decidedly “this-worldly.” 
And this difference of emphasis naturally makes a difference in the 
concept of freedom and authority. To be sure, the Chinese also are in- 
terested in being citizens of Eternity and that is why Buddhism, origi- 
nally an Indian religion, secured a foothold in China and why it played 
a large role in Chinese history; but even so the fact remains that the 
Chinese are rather earth-bound in their interests, and their first concern 
has always been to find happiness and freedom in the here-and-now. So 
much is this the case that they even think of the life beyond which 
Buddhism promises largely in terms of the good life here. The heavenly 
Paradise of Chinese Buddhism, particularly as the masses conceive of it, 
is not an existence that is void of the things of this life, as was the case 
in original Indian Buddhism, but rather a glorified form of the good 
things of this present life. But while there is this general agreement in 
Chinese faiths there is nevertheless quite a difference between the char- 
acteristic Confucian view and the characteristic Taoist view in regard 
to freedom and authority. In fact the difference is sometimes so marked 
that the one seems to have been developed in conscious opposition to 
the other. 

1. Confucianism makes central in the individual’s life the achieve- 
ment of moral character as the truly good and free life. It holds that 
the moral law is grounded not only in man’s own true nature but be- 
yond man, in the Will of Heaven. Man achieves his real freedom as he 
lives in harmony with this moral law. He does so not by suppressing 
the natural desires of the flesh through ascetic discipline, as Indian 
faiths so characteristically stress, but by regulating and keeping under 
control such natural desires. 

But while Confucianism stresses the ideal of moral character for 
every individual, it thinks of the individual not in isolation but pri- 
marily as a member of the family, the local community, society and the 
state. Thus Confucianism has much to say about the so-called Five 
Human Relationships: parent-child; ruler-subject; elder-younger brother; 
husband-wife; friend-friend. In each of these relationships, the indivi- 
dual has his prescribed duties and responsibilities, the fulfillment of 
which are his major concern. The rights and freedom are secondary, 
and they come only as each member in the Five Relationships fulfills 
his duties and responsibilities. 
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With the exception of the friend-friend Relationship, there is always 
present the element of authority in that the first member in each rela- 
tionship is the superior to the other member. Thus the parent has au- 
thority over the child, the ruler over the subject, the elder brother over 
the younger brother and the husband over his wife. Because of this 
authority the freedom of the second member in the relationship is de- 
finitely restricted by the first member. In the ruler-subject relationship 
the authority of the ruler stems theoretically from the belief that the 
ruler has a mandate from Heaven to rule over his subjects. However, he 
must demonstrate his worthiness to rule by his moral qualities and by 
setting a worthy example for his subjects. Furthermore, if he is not a 
worthy ruler the people have the right to repudiate and dethrone him, 
for Heaven speaks through the people—vox populi vox dei— rather than 
by a divine revelation to a prophet authoritatively interpreted by priests. 

When Confucianism became the accepted rule of life as it did from 
Han times down to 1911 it was made into a rather rigid system of social 
control. Even though the Confucian classics were never regarded as 
records of divine revelations they have been the authoritative teachings 
in the field of morals and political philosophy fully as much as the 
sacred books of other faiths have been. As such they have given Chinese 
civilization a high degree of stability and continuity. And we might 
add that in Chinese civilization generally, religious truths, however au- 
thoritative to the individual, have usually been mediated more through 
such institutions as the family, the clan or the state than through 
the monk, the priest or any other distinctly religious authority. The 
authority of any religious teaching derives more from the fact that it 
represents the way of life followed by the fathers, the elders and past 
generations than from its being supposedly a divine revelation. 

But Confucianism with all its strong points, giving stability to 
Chinese institutions, tended to restrict the freedom of the individual 
in many ways. Possibly its chief defect has been its over-emphasis on 
the authority of the elder over the younger and on the ideals of the 
past as over against new innovations, It tended to freeze Chinese life 
into fixed and static patterns, thus restricting the freedom of not only 
the individual but also of successive generations. To be sure, the real 
teachings of Confucius made more room for individual initiative and 
freedom than did Confucianism in its historical development. The fact 
is that in actual practice, especially as a political philosophy, Confucian- 
ism was influenced by the authoritarian principle of the Legalists and 
the totalitarianism of the Chin dynasty which founded the first Chinese 
empire in the third century B.C. It should not be forgotten that the 
first totalitarian state which tried to reduce the individual to a mere 
cog in the machinery of a military state was this third century B.C. Chin 
state whose founders proscribed the Confucian teachings, While it was 
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soon overthrown by the Han rulers and Confucianism was made the 
official moral and political philosophy, enough of the Legalists’ authori- 
tarianism was retained to modify seriously Confucianism and to restrict 
the freedom of the individual, particularly the ordinary individual. 

2. Taoism. Taoist thought which is as truly Chinese in spirit as is 
Confucianism and which has in common with the latter the belief in 
the possibility of a good life in the here and now, nevertheless stands 
often in sharp opposition to Confucianism, especially in the matter of 
the individual’s freedom and the repudiation of all external authority. 
The great classics of Taoism rail against all authority and scorn espe- 
cially the system of social control advocated by the Confucianists a$ being 
inimical of the truly good and free life of the natural man. Even the 
ethical teachings of the Confucianists, supposedly grounded in the Eter- 
nal, were repudiated and interpreted as being a sign of moral deteriora- 
tion. The Taoists argued that only a degenerate society needed that sort 
of control. The natural man unspoiled by the gadgets and machinery of 
civilization is good and the fewer the rules of conduct prescribed for 
him the better. Untrammeled freedom is the ideal. If man lives close 
to nature and frees himself from the restrictions which professional 
moralists and governments would impose upon him he can find the 
truly good life. In short, the Taoist philosopher is above all else a free 
spirit, though it might be added that he sometimes borders on the vaga- 
bond. At its best Taoism is a sort of nature mysticism which makes its 
appeal to any man who feels at times that the very things an advancing 
civilization so laboriously produces to enrich life often really enslaves 
men. However, Taoism in its popular form is a far cry from the Tao- 
ism of the philosopher and the classics. With its beliefs in innumerable 
spirits and godlings it often enslaves its adherents. But this does not 
mean that the true Taoist’s attitude towards life and that longing for 
a life of untrammeled freedom is foreign to the Chinese soul of the 
present day. Huh Shih is probably right when he says that the reason 
Chinese have needed Confucianism with its detailed system of moral 
values and schemes of social control is because the Chinese are Taoists 
by nature. Perhaps in this lies hope that eventually the Chinese will re- 
pudiate the sort of authoritarianism which is represented by Communism. 

III. Japan. The question of freedom and authority in Japanese re- 
ligions is usually bound up with the conception of the Japanese state. 
According to the native Shint6 tradition the Japanese state is itself a 
divine institution having been founded by heavenly ancestors and ruled 
over by an unbroken line of rulers of divine descent. Such a state, it 
is held, is worthy of the citizen’s supreme allegiance. To be sure, there 
have been periods in Japanese history when religion, particularly Bud- 
dhism, was seen as the supreme authority and even emperors have been 
known to abdicate their earthly thrones to become Ho-O, King of the 
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Law (i.e. Law of the Buddha); and for centuries most Japanese have 
looked to Buddhism for their ultimate concern as citizens of eternity. 
But in spite of this it is nevertheless true that religion has usually been 
regarded as an instrument of the state, an instrument of cultural unifi- 
cation and social control, rather than standing on its own sovereign 
rights. This has been especially the case during the past three centuries 
and most of all with the rise of the so-called State Shint6d in more recent 
years. State Shinté, though rooted in the traditional Shint6 tradition, 
was represented by its proponents not as a religion but as a cult of patriot- 
ism which as such called for the allegiance of every loyal Japanese, irre- 
spective of his private religious beliefs and affiliations. However in 
practice State Shint6 tended to become a super-religion demanding un- 
questioning obedience to its dictates, especially in times of national crises 
and war. Thus Japanese citizens, while enjoying a high degree of free- 
dom within religion as such, are always being reminded that their 
supreme allegiance is to emperor and country, no matter what religion 
they may profess. Because of this constant pressure from the state, 
Japanese individuals seek all the more freedom from authority within 
whatever religion they may profess. This is one reason why Japan has 
always had its full share of sectarian divisions, and why there are always 
new religious movements springing up and clamoring for public recog- 
nition, Particularly is this the case whenever the government relaxes 
its control in things religious. This has been clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that since the so-called “Religions Law” was repealed at the 
close of the late war several hundred new Shint6 and Buddhist sects 
and splinter groups have made their appearance. 


Fresh Glimpses of Hidden Things 


By Robert T. Handy 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Luke 10:27 

EVERAL YEARS AGO I associated regularly with a colleague who was 
S a sincere Christian but whose religious life exhibited a certain lack of 
balance. Intellectually he had no serious difficulties in grasping the 
Christian faith; he accepted its insights and profundities, and the course 
of his life was guided by them. But he found little emotional satisfac- 
tion in his religion; he considered that this was a side of Christianity 
that had been so cheapened and exploited by men of little depth that 
he wanted nothing to do with it. When I once suggested to him that he 
read some devotional literature to enrich his religious life, his reaction 
was sharp. “Reading devotional literature,” he replied, “adds neither 
to my understanding of the Christian faith, nor to a deeper appreciation 
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of it. Most devotional literature I know anything about ignores the 
foundation of sound learning and careful research which can best main- 
tain the faith at the present time and buttress it against the storms of 
the twentieth century. Devotional literature is pretty thin stuff because 
it does not really speak to man’s true need, it gives him a false support 
that only confirms his prejudices.” 

The remarks of my friend caricature and yet point to an unfortunate 
compartmentalization of the Christian life into which one can easily 
and even unconsciously slip, even one who loves the devotional page. 
There is widespread though often unvoiced feeling that somehow the 
Christian life is divided into times of study and work and times of devo- 
tion. These two aspects of the Christian life are somehow kept separate 
and not brought into creative interchange. In such a compartmentali- 
zation, often an unrecognized one, the religious life can become warped 
and narrowed, and fail to grow in balanced development. He who is 
influenced by such a view may miss the deeper values of both his study 
and his devotional reading. 

The example and insights of that eminent Scotch minister of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, the Reverend George Matheson, are 
of particular relevance in this matter. Dr. Matheson happily combined 
the work of parish minister with that of Christian scholar. Though of 
defective sight since infancy and practically blind since his eighteenth 
year, this gifted and eloquent preacher ably combined eloquent preach- 
ing and diligent research. One of the leading preachers of his day, he 
also wrote a number of solid volumes on the study of the Bible, Christian 
thought, and theology. He also wrote a series of devotional books which 
were widely used and which still command a wide following. Matheson 
would have understood immediately the criticisms of devotional reading 
made by my troubled colleague. ‘He once spoke with feeling about the 
two dangers to which devotion is exposed: “The danger of becoming 
formal and uninterested, a sleepy routine; and the danger of becoming 
artificial, fanciful, petty, of wasting words; of sinking into effeminacies 
and subtleties and delicate affectations of sentiment and language.”* In 
his own effort to overcome such dangers, Dr. Matheson read widely in 
the devotional classics of Christian history. He came to agree with 
Pascal, that “devotion to be kept pure needs ideas as well as feelings.” 
In the prefaces of his own devotional books, he illuminatingly stated his 
own understanding of how devotional literature ought to be written 
and in what spirit it ought to be approached. He said: 

It is often said that devotion is a thing of the heart. I do not 
think it is either merely or mainly so. I hold that all devotion 
is based upon intellectual conviction . . . It is not in its season 
of intellectual barrenness that the soul yields its spiritual fruit. 





*Quotations from Matheson’s works are selected from Donald Macmillian, The Life 
of George Matheson, D.D. (London, 1907), pp. 171-81. 
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Religious sentiment if it is worth anything must be preceded by 
religious perception. 
In accordance with this principle, Matheson’s devotional pieces were 
in two parts, the first suggesting a thought and the second expressing a 
feeling. Characteristically, he adds: 
But I hope these two parts will never be divided .. . that every 
fresh thought will be tinged with the heart’s emotion, and that 
every emotion of the heart will be winged by the inspiration 
of a thought. A devotional book is believed to be a very simple 
thing. It ought to be the most difficult composition in the 
world, for it should aim at the marriage of qualities which are 
commonly supposed to be antagonistic — the insight of the 
thinker and the fervor of the worshipper. My own conviction 
has increasingly been that the hours of our deepest devotion are 
precisely in those moments when we catch fresh glimpses of 
hidden things. 


It was precisely this touch of genius, in linking together what is all 
too often compartmentalized, that in part made Matheson the matchless 
preacher and inspired devotional writer that he was. If we approach 
devotional moments with such a balance in mind, we may perhaps find 
ourselves more richly refreshed than we had once thought possible. We 
shall find devotional times the climax and fulfillment of hours of in- 
tellectual toil, but moments of fulfillment that inspire and illumine both 
what has gone before and what follows after. 

He who is trained in such a school may find that the moments of 
inspiration can sustain him through times of suffering, depression and 
despair. It was so with George Matheson himself. Perhaps the most 
unforgettable fruit of his genius is his much-loved hymn, “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go,” a hymn that illustrates the combination of pro- 
fundity of thought and height of emotion. Of the writing of the hymn, 
Matheson said, “Something had happened to me, which was known only 
to myself, and which caused me the most severe mental suffering. The 
hymn was the fruit of that suffering.” He went on to note how quickly 
it was written, in five minutes, as though dictated by an inner voice. But 
I think that Matheson could rise to such a height because all his powers, 
intellectual and emotional, were devoted to the service of the Almighty, 
because in the providence of God he knew the meaning of the words 
that shall never pass away, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Hence, by the grace of God the very 
moment of deep despair became the inspiration; the time of mental suf- 


fering could bear fruit in a height seldom reached. It is full devotion of . 


all of our powers to Him that can prepare us to hear His voice and so 
sustain us that even in moments of darkness the light of inspiration and 
insight can break upon us. 
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The Seminary Student Looks Ahead 
By Stephen R. Chamberlain 


— YEAR A GRouP of seminary students called “Square Pegs” met for 
a weekend retreat at Kirkridge. For two days our discussions cen- 
tered around “unconventional ministries” to the needs of our society. 
By Saturday afternoon we were agreed that in the light of the current 
situation a “conventional” ministry is a contradiction in terms. Whether 
in slums, among migrants or in the suburbs, our ministries must be un- 
conventional for two reasons: the Gospel is unconventional, and people 
are caught in unconventional situations to which their accustomed re- 
actions are inadequate. Let me illustrate with three situations. 


First to come to mind is the military situation. The passage of Uni- 
versal Military Training would result in a draft of eight hundred thou- 
sand young men a year and an accumulated reserve of five million in 
eight years. But regardless of whether the debated bill is passed, an in- 
creasing number of young men will be brought under conscription. As 
a result seminary students will have to consider their future ministries 
in a different light than formerly. The young men of our generation 
will not be in the churches, For many of them a service chaplain will 
be their first — and maybe last — contact with the Church. For us there 
may be no other way than enlistment in the chaplaincy to understand 
the new situation to which we must preach during the foreseeable re- 
mainder of our ministry. Never before in America have the minds of 
youth been so subjected to the military mentality. One feature of this 
situation stands out forcibly. Chaplains report that the greatest enemy 
of the service man’s morale is not fear or separation from home, but 
boredom; and countless novels and plays written about the last war 
testify to this fact. Should not our ministry be adapted to the needs 
of our contemporaries who are undergoing peculiar psychological and 
spiritual tensions? 

A second situation produced by the unrest of modern society is more 
characteristic of the “home front.” A mood of hopelessness in the face 
of gigantic international and domestic problems depresses us, The 
average person sees in his own pocketbook the problem of establishing 
economic stability. Perhaps it is healthy that we have veered from ex- 
cessive optimism to a chastened realism following two world wars and 
a large-scale depression. 

But are not the scales too heavily weighted toward pessimism today? 
Recently a philosophy professor from Rutgers University participated 
in a Town Meeting of the Air discussion of the “Outlook for ’52.” Repre- 
senting the “humanities” and speaking as a visitor in New York he had 
this to say: the cacopheny of criticism of local and national government 
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and the scandalous behavior of youth is no more to the credit of radio 
and press commentators than is the blare of automobile horns to im- 
patient city drivers. Such noise too often frightens competent people 
from scandal-ridden institutions. To this we might add, unfortunately, 
that perhaps we of the American pulpit have been too willing to use our 
privileged sanctuary to blast rather than to remedy. 

There is a type of negative criticism from the clergy which soon out. 
lives its usefulness. A minister of whom I recently heard was asked 
by a Church School teacher how to make religious education vital to a 
class which was making unfavorable comparisons between Church and 
public school education, His answer was a condemnation of our modern 
culture in general, and of parents, in particular, who had thrown over 


religion only to find their children incapable of meeting life’s problems. ' 


We tend to be long in analysis but short on remedy. 

In proclaiming the Gospel we must give voice to the redemptive and 
healing factor as well as to judgment. Criticism must have its day, but 
need it be followed by a twilight of despair? We must speak in the 
forgotten language of constructive optimism. Optimism, however, must 
obscure neither the difficulties of our situation nor the searching char 
acter of the Gospel. Rather we should express hope because there are 
levels of achievement open to men and women who strive for peace and 
justice. As men and women of youthful insight we are expected by con- 
gregations to help rather than to obstruct the constructive efforts of 
citizens who begin to glimpse their own hand in the social evils of our day. 

But there is a third situation to which our unconventional ministry 
is called. A society organized on the limes of machine-like efficiency 
tends to neglect the valid demands of the individual. Gian-Carlo Menot- 
ti’s opera, The Consul, focuses on the plight of persons who are at the 
mercy of organizational structures, who by the nature of the situation 
cannot embrace life but must wait in dumb patience for its pitiful favors. 
Every pastor knows at first hand the problems of the abandoned folk 
symbolized by Menotti’s political exiles, the old people who are shunted 
aside by an ambitious younger generation, the dispossessed of our rural 
and urban slums, and those of every generation and class who are unable 


to keep pace with modern life without losing their emotional balance. { 


Seminary education affords us psychological and sociological insights 
into the corporate problems of society, but it is the unconventional 
Gospel which drives us to minister to the individual who is lost. The 
minister is helped by statistical knowledge of unemployment or the pre: 
dicted increase of the average life-span, but his actual ministry is to 


those for whom such statistics are translated into personal grief, anxiety | 


or confusion. 

Time magazine in a recent article commented that there are few 
“world-beaters” among our generation, that we are content with conven- 
tional and limited tasks. Are we also to be indicted for mediocrity in 
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seeking conventional parish or chaplaincy appointments? Seminarians 
today do not conceive the preaching of the Gospel to any congregation 
as a conventional or mediocre undertaking. In an age of efforts to en- 
force conformity, when governments spend billions of dollars either to 
encourage or contain collective political movements, the unconventional 
task becomes that of ministering to individuals who are at the mercy of 
mass pressures. Whether it be preaching, counseling, instructing a chap- 
lain’s class or encouraging social action in a local church, the task of rep- 
resenting Christ to this generation will be our unconventional ministry. 


Democratic Values in Urban Redevelopment 
The Story of Manhattanville 
By Clyde E. Murray 


_— OF US WHO have been connected with the Seminary for any 
length of time, either as students or faculty members, know some- 
thing about the poor and crowded housing conditions in the Manhattan- 
ville area which lies immediately north of the Seminary buildings, from 
Broadway to Morningside Avenue. The present prognosis for improved 
and new housing is hopeful. Recently the New York City Housing 
Authority announced the first step in rebuilding Manhattanville by 
proposing a low rent housing project of 1,536 family units to be located 
in two areas: between LaSalle and 125th Street and Broadway to Amster- 
dam Avenue, and 123rd to 125th Streets and Amsterdam Avenue to 
Morningside Avenue. 

The second step in the redevelopment of the area is the proposal by 
nine of the institutions on Morningside Heights, one of which is the 
Seminary, to sponsor a cooperative housing project of 981 apartments 
to be located in the two blocks, 123rd Street to LaSalle Street and Broad- 
way to Amsterdam Avenue. The cooperative would be a private project 
receiving help from the Federal government under the provisions of 
Title I of the Federal Housing Act of 1949. 

‘No official action has been taken by the Federal and City officials 
on the two proposed projects. But these proposals have stirred up con- 
siderable interest on the part of the Morningside Heights-Manhattanville 
community. Nearly everybody seems to agree that there is need for new 
housing, but there is disagreement on what kind of housing it should 
be, and where it should be located. A large majority of the citizens, in- 
cluding site residents, are in favor of the low rent housing project. 

I should like to suggest a few basic values which I think are of equal 
importance to the citizens, to the Seminary and to the total community: 

1. Broad and comprehensive community characteristics and 
needs must be the framework of reference in determining the nature, 
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amount and place for new housing. New housing must be geared to the 
overall needs of the local community as determined from a master plan 
for total community improvement. Also it must be related to the specific 
needs of the people who live on the site designated for redevelopment. 
For these latter needs, the major considerations are the adequacy and 
amount of new housing in relation to desirable density, community 
facilities and services, and no discrimination in tenant selection in regard 
to race, creed or nationality background. It must be related also to the 
pocketbooks of the site residents—their rent-paying abilities. 

2. Children should have a healthy soil in which they can grow. 
This means adequate room and play space, light and air. In order to 
provide these essentials, some attention must be given to density. The 
present density per residential acre on the designated sites is nearly 735 
people. Housing and planning experts state that the highest density in 


the Borough of Manhattan should be no more than 400 per residential / 


acre in order to provide open space between buildings, and playgrounds, 
trees and park benches. If the density standard is accepted, it would 
mean that there would be less apartment units and consequently many 
families would be displaced permanently. 

3. The Morningside Heights-Manhattanville area must con- 
tinue to be primarily a community of families. While basic on-going 
community life depends on the family groups, adequate housing facili- 
ties also should be available for elderly people, students and other fami- 
ly units without children. 

4. The present pattern of people of different incomes, of 
various racial and religious backgrounds must be continued. This is one 
of the most positive aspects of our community which demonstrates to 
foreign students and visitors that democracy is practiced. It would be 
a step backward in democratic progress to build new housing only for 
one economic, ethnic or cultural group. A policy of non-discrimination 
and non-segregation according to race, color, creed and national origin 
is essential. A community enriched by world-famed educational institu- 
tions which teach the dignity of man should be available to all people 
on an integrated basis. 

5. As people are moved out so that the buildings can be torn 
down an ethical relocation policy must be followed in order to mini- 
mize the inconveniences to families and to insure the families who have 
to move to other areas in the city that they will not be put into racial 
or economic ghettos either on a permanent or temporary basis. They 
must be moved to other areas where religious and racial discrimination 
is not tolerated and in which the family can live decently. A truly 


democratic relocation plan can short-cut the years it usually takes to} 


create an integrated community, not only here where the building is 


going on, but in those areas designated to house the people being re 
located. 
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6. Ways must be found to provide the full participation of 
the local people in determining the kind of community they want. What- 
ever is done should result from the meeting of minds between the local 
citizens, the public officials and the planning experts. Planning must 
be done with people and not for them, Already two formal channels for 
this participation have been organized recently by the local citizens, the 
Morningside Citizens Committee and the Manhattanville Civic Associa- 
tion. In addition there are several temporary citizen groups concerned 
with housing plans. 


The housing plans for the Manhattanville area and the resulting 
conflicting issues are typical of the situation existing in other metro- 
politan areas or to be faced later by them. The older residential sections 
of our cities are becoming obsolescent and sub-standard. They must be 
rebuilt. The “what” and “how” and “how much” of doing this job is 





one of the principal problems of our democracy. 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


Many alumni will be glad to learn 
that Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who be- 
came seriously ill on February 15th 
with what have been diagnosed as vas- 
cular spasms caused by a cerebral 
thrombosis, is progressing well. It will 
be necessary for him to take some 
months of rest. He greatly appreciates 
the many messages of friendship that 
have come to him. 

Dr. Edwin O. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Seminary, 
effective July 1. In this newly created 
position Dr. Kennedy will assist in the 
administration of the Seminary’s life 
and public relations. In addition, his 
duties will include the supervision of 
the Seminary’s alumni program, enlist- 
ment of students for the ministry 
and coordination of the Board of Di- 
rectors, faculty and student body in 
these activities. He will also serve as 
Associate Professor of Practical The- 
ology. 

Dr. Kennedy is known to us through 
his many activities in the Seminary 


while serving as minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Englewood, 
New Jersey. He has been a Lecturer 
in Practical Theology, a member of 
the Board of Directors and a president 
of the Alumni Association. 

Dr. Kennedy is a member of the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and its 
Counseling Committee on Higher Ed- 
ucation. He is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Wilson College 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. In 
addition, Dr. Kennedy is a past Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Madison, 
Wisconsin; the Presbytery of Jersey 
City, New Jersey; and the Synod of 
Wisconsin. He has held pastorates in 
West Orange, New Jersey and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, prior to his pastorate 
in Englewood. 

+ + * * 

The annual Christmas Candle light 
Service was presented in James Mem- 
orial Chapel Monday evening, Tues- 
day afternoon and evening of Decem- 
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ber 17 and 18. The music was under 
the direction of Dr. Hugh Porter and 
selections from the Christmas Story 
were read by Dr. Van Dusen. Dr. 
Porter was assisted by Mr. Robert B. 
Lee directing the choir in the gallery, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Kline Lee directing 
the Junior Choristers of Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. Miss Marilyn 
Mason assisted at the organ. 
* Ld * * 

Three services illustrating the use of 
simple organ material were held in 
Lampman Chapel on three consecutive 
Tuesdays preceding the Christmas re- 
cess. The services were planned by Mr. 
George Brandon, a second year stu- 
dent in the School of Sacred Music, 
and were based on a survey of organ 
music from the Renaissance to the 
present day featuring music suitable 
for use in a smaller church. The serv- 
ices were led by students from the 
School of Sacred Music. 

% * * * 

On Monday, January 27, a party of 
students from the School of Sacred 
Music journeyed to Hartford, Conn- 
ecticut. They visited the factory of 
the Austin Organ Company after 
which they visited St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, St. Bridget’s Roman Catholic 
Church and the Fourth Christian 
Congregational Church where they 
had further opportunities to hear 


the modern Austin. 
% ob a % 


Handel’s Oratorio “The Messiah” 
was presented in the James Memorial 
Chapel on January 22. Second year 
conducting students of Mr. Peter J. 
Wilhousky directed the choruses. The 
organists and soloists were from the 
School of Sacred Music. 
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The 1952 Summer Session will in- 
clude two special seminars on Chris- 
tian foundations for teaching. One 


seminar will be held for college teach- | 


ers and another for high school prin- 
cipals and teachers. Both seminars are 
designed for teachers whose depart- 
ments of instruction are other than 
religion. The seminars will be held 
during the first three-week period of 
the Summer Session, July 7 through 


27. Each seminar will carry three | 


points of graduate credit in the sum- 
mer program of Columbia University, 
and members will be entitled to enroll 
for other courses in the Summer Ses- 
sion. 

The purpose of the seminars is to 
provide college and high school teach- 
ers with a clear knowledge of how the 
Christian faith is relevant to the 
teaching in which they are engaged. 
The program is planned with the re- 
cognition that teachers in all depart- 
ments of instruction need an under- 
standing of the Christian faith and 
how it is related to their field of work. 
In addition to the seminars which cor- 
relate the lecture material with the 
actual needs and requirements of 
teaching in the various fields, the 
study program of each group will in- 
clude courses in Christian Belief, the 
Bible, Christian Ethics and Personal 
Counseling. 

Courses and faculty already ar- 
ranged for the seminars include: “The 
Problems and Possibilities of Christian 
College Teaching,” by Dr. George F. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Department 
of Religion at Princeton University; 
“Basic Christian Beliefs,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Calhoun, Professor of Historical 
Theology, Yale Divinity School; “The 
Bible as a Resource for the College 
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Nation-Wide Acclaim... 


“The scholarship is thoroughly up to date 
—its language clear and pointed.”—Dr. 
Ernest F. Scott, Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 


“An up-to-date combination of competent 
scholarship and _ religious devotion.”— 
Crozer Quarterly 


“Admirably conceived and executed . . . 
Comprehensive, trustworthy, and richly 
suggestive.”—Yale Divinity News 


“A landmark in biblical scholarship.”— 
Time Magazine 


“No college, theological seminary, church, 
or private religious library can afford to 
be without ‘The Interpreter’s Bible.”—Dr. 
Thomas S. Kepler, Graduate School of 
Religion, Oberlin College. 


Published in April 


Volume VIII—Luke, John 
824 Pages . Size 6 7/8 x 10 Inches . $8.75 


Now Ready 


Volume VII—Articles on the New Testa- 
ment; Matthew; Mark 


944 Pages . Size 6 7/8 x 10 Inches . $8.75 


Ready in April... 


Volume VIII 
Luke-John 
of 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s 
Most Comprehensive 
Commentary 
in 12 Volumes 


Volume VIII (Luke, John) of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible—the most complete and 
efficient working tool ever devised for the 
teacher and preacher of God’s Word—will 
be published in April. With Volume VII 
(Articles on the New Testament; Matthew; 
Mark—published last fall) it completes the 
commentary on the four Gospels—an ideal 
starting point in acquiring all twelve 
volumes. 

If you do not have Volume VII—or if 
you are not among the 90 per cent of the 
owners of Volume VII who have placed 
their standing orders for all twelve vol- 
umes, enter your order for the entire set 
now! 

This detailed prospectus explains the 
standing order plan—and gives the com- 
plete information about The Interpreter’s 
Bible: its scope and content; sample pages; 
editors and contributors—and publication 
schedule. Your Bookseller will send you a 
copy free. Write him today! 


Published 
by 
Abingdon 
Cokesbury 

















Teacher,” by Dr. Mary Ely Lyman, 
Professor of English Bible at Union. 

A limited number of scholarships 
are available through the generosity of 
the Danforth Foundation and the 
General Service Foundation. Only the 
program for college teachers is open 
to application. 

* * % + 

The Thirty-Second Annual Con- 
ference for Ministers and Religious 
Leaders will be held during the first 
three weeks of the Summer Session, 
from July 7 to 25. The Conference 
offers ministers and religious leaders 
unusual opportunity for in-service 
training as well as informal fellow- 
ship. The program consists of lectures 
and seminars presented by widely 
known ministers, theologians and 
teachers. 

Three British theologians will be 
present at the Conference, as well as 





many American religious leaders. D. 
M. Baillie will lecture on “The King- 
dom of God and the Christian Hope.” 
T. W. Manson will lecture on “Ethics 
and the Gospel in the New Testa- 
ment.” J. S. Whale will give the Rus- 
sell Lectures, on “Classic Protestantism 
and Modern Issues.” Other leaders of 
the Conference will include Harold 
A. Bosley, Minister of the First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois; 


David A. MacLennan, Professor of / 








Preaching and Pastoral Care, Yale Di- | 


vinity School; and Henry S. Randolph, 
Secretary of the Department of Rural 
Churches, Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions. Union faculty mem- 
bers present at the Conference will in- 
clude Mary E. Lyman; John C. Ben- 
nett, Frank W. Herriot, Paul W. 
Hoon, John Knox, John T. McNeill 
Paul Scherer, Robert E. Seaver and 
Charles H. Johnson. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin preached 
on six Sundays during January and 
February at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Pasadena, California. On 
January 24 he lectured at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles and was the 
guest of the Union-Auburn Alumni 
Association of Southern California at 
a dinner held at the Student Union of 
the college. Hubert C. Noble ’31, 
president of this alumni group, ar- 
ranged the dinner. 

Under the leadership of Thornton 
B. Penfield, Jr. ’24, president of the 
Alumni Association, the Alumni 


Council has been most active in recent 
months. Through a questionnaire sent 
to all alumni, up-to-date information 
about them and their work has been 


secured; appeals have been sent out for 
contributions to the Annual Alumni 
Fund; and a new effort is being made 
to build up class organizations. The 
Program Committee of which David 
K. Barnwell ’28 is chairman, planned 
the meeting of alumni held in October 
at the time of the dedication of Au- 
burn Hall, and the First Annual Mid- 
Winter Ministers’ Conference and 
Workshop held at the Seminary in 
January. This committee has also se- 
cured the speakers for the alumni 
gatherings at the Seminary Anniver- 
sary in May. At the Alumni Dinner on 
May 19, Dr. George A. Buttrick and 
Dr. Robert J. McCracken will speak 
and Dr. James H. Robinson of the 
class of 1938 will give the address at 
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the Annual Alumni Meeting the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Eighty-one alumni from thirteen 
states including Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin enthusiastically participated 
in the First Annual Mid-Winter Min- 
isters’ Conference and Workshop held 
at the Seminary, January 14-16. Un- 
der the leadership of David K. Barn- 
well ’28, program chairman of the 
Alumni Council, the annual mid-win- 
ter Alumni Day was expanded into a 
three day opportunity to confer on 
relating the Gospel to the present 
world situation. Three facets of this 
theme were faced in the plenary ses- 
sions of the Conference. “The Chal- 
lenge of the World Situation to the 
Presentation of the Gospel” was spok- 
en to by Professor M. Searle Bates and 
Robert Wells Youngs, Auburn ’38. 
“The Gospel We Communicate” was 
elucidated by Professor Paul J. Tillich, 
followed by a panel discussion with 
President Henry P. Van Dusen ’24, 


Professors David E. Roberts ’34, John 
C. Bennett ’27 and Paul E. Scherer. 
Dean Reinhold Niebuhr spoke on 
“Confronting the World with the 
Gospel,” followed by a panel discus- 
sion with Rufus Cornelsen ’39, Fred- 
eric Fox ’48 and William Spurrier ’42. 

Three Workshops were featured 
during the afternoons. The Homiletics 
and Speech Workshop included the 
leadership of Professors Paul E. Scher- 
er; Edwin O. Kennedy ’24, Ralph W. 
Sockman 716, Paul W. Hoon °34 and 
Mr. Robert E. Seaver, Instructor in 
Speech. Sermons were preached by 
alumni. These discourses were record- 
ed, then constructively criticized. 
Preachers included William J. Sim- 
mons 41, John Schott ’29, Linn J. 
Creighton °48, Jack E. Elliot °35, 
Richard W. Firth ’45, John W. Van 
Zaten °39, Fessenden A. Nichols ’29 
and David H. Newson °48. 

The Counseling Workshop was 
guided by Professors David E. Roberts 








THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
A THREE POINT GOAL FOR 1952 


More than 1,000 alumni contributing 


Over $8,000 


Every Class well represented among the givers— 


MUST BE ACHIEVED BEFORE MAY 1 
362 Alumni have contributed $3,367.96 
(as of February 1) 

SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 


Union Seminary Needs and Should 
Receive the Generous Support 
of Every Alumnus 


Checks should be made payable to Union Theological Seminary and 
sent to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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34, Lewis J. Sherrill, Cyril C. Rich- 
ardson *32 and Charles R. Stinnette 
40. Actual counseling situations and 
problems were presented by members 
of the Workshop, and expert help was 
given and shared by the group. 

Charles H. Johnson, Lecturer in 
Religious Education and Psychology, 
and Executive Secretary of the Sem- 
inary’s ~—Audio-Visual Committee, was 
in charge of the Audio-Visual Aids 
Workshop. These men and women 
studied the utilization of audio-visual 
aids in the church’s total program. 
Demonstrations of equipment and 
techniques were followed by an ex- 
ploration of the sources of program- 
ming materials. 

“The Seminary Year” was the theme 
of an address by Dr. Van Dusen at 
the luncheon on Tuesday. He was pre- 
ceded by presentations by three alumni 
sons who are now members of the 
student body. These included W. 
Stewart MacColl, son of the late Alex- 
ander M. MacColl ’25; Thayer A. 





Greene, son of the late Theodore A. 
Greene ’18; and C. Shelby Rooks, son 
of Shelby A. Rooks 734. 

Thornton B. Penfield, Jr. ’24, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided at many of the sessions. 

The Chaplain for the Conference 
was Dean Walter S. Davison, Auburn 
712, who conducted daily devotional 
periods as well as the closing Commun- 
ion service. David K. Barnwell assisted 
in this final act of worship. 

Dean George W. Webber °48 and 
Professor Charles E. Matthews, Au- 
burn ’34, together with Dr. Van Du- 
sen served as a committee on program 
and arrangements. 

Terse guidance for subsequent years 
was summed up in A Grain of Salt, 
student weekly, in these words: 
“Alumni Conference a Success! Re- 
marks heard concerning the confer- 
ence were all favorable; for those of 
us in school now we thank the school 
in advance because we want these con- 
ferences continued.” 





1889 
Joseph Gould Snyder died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 
16, 1951. After a brief pastorate in 
the Presbyterian Church at Belmont, 
N. Y., he became the minister of 
Olivet Chapel, later Olivet Presbyte- 
rian Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
served in that pastorate for fifty-nine 
years. For a period of ten years he was 
stated clerk of the Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery. 
1892 


Samuel Millar died on January 7, 
1952 at his home in Belleville, N. J. 
He was born in Belfast, Ireland in 
1860, but was educated in America. 
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For some years after leaving the Sem- 
inary he engaged in YMCA work in 
Ireland. Returning to this country he 
served as the minister of Congrega- 
tional churches at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
Cedar Grove, N. J., Middletown, N. Y. 
and Paterson, N. J. 
1894 


Talcott Miner Banks died at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., October 31, 1951. 
After attending the Seminary for a 
year he lived in New York City where 
he was engaged in business and news- 
paper work. In 1906 he moved to 
Williamstown and began his long and 
useful service to Williams College, of 
which he was a graduate. He organized 
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the alumni office and was editor, until 
1920, of the Williams Alumni Review. 
Through the years that followed he 
was an officer in a number of the Col- 
lege organizations and active in town 
affairs. For fifteen years he was a ves- 
tryman of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
He was the author of a volume of 
poems and one of essays, and contrib- 
uted extensively to periodicals. In 
1916 Williams College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Human Letters. 


1896 
Frank Barrows Seeley died December 
26, 1951 at his home in Kingston, 
N. Y. After a brief pastorate at the 
Presbyterian Church at Margaretville, 
N. Y., he became the minister of the 
Fair Street Reformed Church at 
Kingston and held this pastorate for 
forty-five years, retiring in 1943. He 
had also served as head of the Re- 
formed Church Board of Domestic 
Missions and was at one time president 
of the General Synod of the Reformed 

Church of America. 


1904 
Aubrey Percy Nelson died October 
17, 1951 at his home in Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, B. W. I. Ordained to the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1908, he served in a number 
of parishes in the New York City area 
until 1938 when he became priest in 
charge of American churches in Eleu- 
thera, Bahamas. He retired from ac- 

tive service in 1945. 


1917 


Ludvik Burian died in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., August 11, 1951. Ordained to the 
ministry of the Presbyterian church, 
he served as the assistant minister of 
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the Jan Huss Church in New York 
City before entering upon war service 
in 1918 with the YMCA in Italy and 
Slovakia. On his return he became 
pastor of the Jan Huss Presbyterian 
Church in Hopkins, Minn., and served 
there for eighteen years. In 1938 he 
was called to the First Bohemian and 
Moravian Church at Ely, Ia., where he 
remained until his retirement from 
the active ministry. 


Donald Sage Mackey died on Sep- 
tember 13, 1951 at Bend, Ore., where 
he was spending his vacation. After 
graduating from Union Seminary he 
entered the field of college teaching. 
He taught philosophy for several years 
at Columbia University, New York, 
then became a member of the faculty 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, where he remain- 
ed for seven years. In 1928 he was ap- 
pointed associate professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of California in 
Berkeley, and then years later was pro- 
moted to the full professorship which 
he held at the time of his death. 


1929 


George Carleton Lacy, for the past 
ten years a bishop of the Methodist 
Church in China, died at Foochow, 
Fukien Province, December 11, 1951. 
He had been ill for some months but 
was unable to secure permission from 
the Communist Government to leave 
for America. Born of missionary par- 
ents in Foochow, he studied at Ohio 
Wesleyan University and the Garrett 
Biblical Institute and was twice a mis- 
sionary fellow at Union Seminary, in 
1928 and 1937. Before entering upon 
his long missionary career in China in 
1914, he had served as the minister of 
several Methodist churches in the mid- 








dle west. For six years he was stationed 
at Kiukiang, where for two years he 
was the acting president of William 
Nast College. For the next twenty 
years he was secretary of the American 
Bible Society with headquarters at 
Shanghai. After being raised to the 
bishopric in 1914 he was stationed at 
Foochow. In a tribute paid to Bishop 
Lacy in the Christian Century is this 
interesting statement: “No harm will 
now be done by disclosing that he was 
the ‘Jeremy Trask’ whose news letters 
gave the readers of this paper light on 
what was going on in China during the 
days of Japanese occupation before 
Pearl Harbor, such as could be obtained 
nowhere else. It is part of the irony of 


these days that it should be a man of 
his sort—born in China, impregnated 
with the spirit of Chinese culture, un- 
remitting in his zeal for China’s wel- 
fare—who suffered martyrdom at 


Chinese hands. The day will come, we . 


are confident, when the Chinese will 
do what they can to insure honor to 
his memory.” 
1937 

Earl Phelps Sawyer died suddenly on 
October 5, 1951 at River Rouge, 
Mich., where he had been minister of 
Epworth Methodist Church since 
1946. He had previously served pas- 
torates at Washington, Ann Arbor, 
Lapeer and Bay City under the Detroit 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 





1895 
Thomas Coyle, for thirty-four years 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Westhampton, L.I., N.Y., until his 
retirement in 1939, has just completed 
thirty years service as the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Long 
Island. 
1910 
Stewart Clark Harbison recently re- 
signed the rectorship of Emmanuel 
Parish in Wakefield, Mass., and is now 
living at Finaghy, County Antrim, 
Ireland. 
1915 
Fred Leslie Brownlee was recently 
appointed provost of Fisk: University, 
Nashville, Tenn., a post newly es- 
tablished at that institute. He will as- 
sist the president of Fisk in admin- 
istrative work. For thirty years, until 
he retired a year ago, he was the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and had his head- 
quarters in New York City. 


1916 
William Harold Young, secretary of 
the Board of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the United Church of Can- 
ada, gave the Enoch Pond Lectures on 
Applied Christianity at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in January. 


1920 


Edwin Arthur Burt was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters by the University of Chicago 
at the inauguration ceremony for 
Chancellor Lawrence H. Kimpton held 
last October. Since 1932 he has been 
a member of the faculty of philosophy 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


1925 

Wallace Witmer Anderson recently 
resigned as minister of the State Street 
Congregational Church in Portland, 
Me., where he served for thirteen 
years, and has been installed as min- 
ister of the United Congregational 
Church in Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
preached the installation sermon. 

Ben Mark Cherrington, for many 
years professor of international rela- 
tions at the University of Denver, is 
to be the director of the newly estab- 
lished regional office of the Institute 
of International Education at Denver. 


1928 
Andre Pascal Trocmé, President of 
the College Cevenol in France and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the FOR in 
Europe, has been spending some 
months travelling and speaking in 
America. 
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1932 

Harry William Foot recently resign- 
ed as associate minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
City to accept an appointment as ex- 
ecutive director of local arrangements 
for the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church to 
be held in New York in May 1952. 


1933 


Suk Yung Chang spent some months 
during the past year travelling in 
America, and visited the Seminary 
when in New York. He returned to 
his home in Korea late in November. 
Just before he sailed from San Fran- 
cisco the College of the Pacific in 
Stockton, Cal., conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity at a special convocation in the 
College chapel. He is the general sec- 
retary of the National Council of the 
YMCA in Korea. 

Rowland Hill Kimberlin has resigned 
the pastorate of Palmer Park Presby- 
terian Church in Detroit, Mich., and 
is now the minister of Evergreen Pres- 
byterian Church in Youngstown, O. 
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Helen Taylor Van Voast was mar- 
ried on December 5, 1951 to the Rev- 
erend Cuthbert Edward Pipe at St. 
John’s Cathedral in Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. They are living at the rectory at 
Tortola, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

1934 

Paul Waitman Hoon, minister of the 
First Methodist Church of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., is also serving 
as a lecturer in Practical Theology at 
the Seminary, and was recently elect- 
ed a member of its Board of Directors. 

Jesse Edward Thomas, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is now minister 
of the University Methodist Church in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. Frances Thompson, secretary of 
the Commission on the Ministry of 
the United Church in the Philippine 
Islands, has completed her first year at 
her new headquarters in Oroquieta. 
She was formerly located at Silliman 
University. 

Milton Moran Weston has been made 
the assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church. 

1935 

John Gilmore Young, director of 
Friend Peace House at Doshisha Uni- 
versity, Kyoto, Japan, has sent an en- 
thusiastic report of his work among 
the students in the theological semin- 
ary. In addition to giving courses in 
Bible and English, he is serving as the 
director of field work. 

1936 

Robert Eugene Crandell, organist at 
Cadman Memorial Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is also serving as organist 
at Packer Collegiate Institute. 





1937 
Davis Miller Simpson has been ap- 
pointed organist and choir director at 
Wesley Methodist Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Ida Lucy Van Dyck recently resign- 
ed as pastor’s assistant of the Market 
Square Presbyterian Church in Harris- 
burg, Pa. She is now the director 
of religious education at the Congre- 
gational Church in Forest Hills, N. Y. 


1938 
Rollo Reese May is now a lecturer 
at Columbia University in New York 
City where he teaches a course in re- 
ligion and personality development. 
He also continues his work in the city 
as a consulting psychologist. 
1939 
Lyle Osborne Bristol recently resign- 
ed as minister of the Baptist Church 
of the Redeemer in Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
become the dean of the college at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 
1940 
Margaret Olive Becker is now the 
director of religious education at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 





Walter Abraham Henricks, Jr., has 
resigned his rectorship of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Green Ridge, 
Pa., to become rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Charles Walter Kessler was recently 
appointed minister of the First Meth- 
odist Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Lawrence M. Upton is now a chap- 
lain in the United States Air Force 
and is stationed at the Air Force Base 
in Hamilton, Cal. He was formerly 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Boulder, Colo. 


1942 


John Rainer Bodo has been installed 
as the minister of the historic First 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton, 
N. J. After completing his work at 
Union Seminary he served as the min- 
ister of churches in Livingston Manor, 


N. Y., and Newark, N. J. 


1944 


Marcus Gilbert James, who has just 
completed a term of service as inter- 
national secretary of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, was the 
guest speaker at a faculty luncheon 
at Union Seminary in December. 














MINISTERS — AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
Made of steel; enamel finish. Glossy, durable. 
Cross with word “Clergy.” — 3 Styles 
Emblem size 2%” x 4%” 

A—Red Gothic Cross, Black Background 
B—White Gothic Cross, Blue Background 
C—White Gothic Cross, Red Background 


Price: $3.50 per pair, postpaid. 
Send today to— 
CROSS EMBLEM CoO. 
11 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Dept. US 352) 
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1945 


Rea Cameron Ostic has been in- 
stalled as the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Watervliet, 
N. Y. He recently returned from a 
year of graduate study at Edinburgh, 
Scotland and Basel, Switzerland. 


1946 
John Hall Boller was ordained to 
the ministry by the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn-Nassau on December 9, 
1951, at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Jamaica, N. Y. He has accepted a 
call to serve as the assistant minister 


of this church. 


1948 
Glenn W. Bragstad has left the pas- 
torate of Our Saviour’s Lutheran 
Church at Oswego, Ore., to accept a 
call to the Manette Lutheran Church 
at Bremerton, Wash. 


Louise Jaggard Brown, now Mrs. 
Gregor Dengler, is living in Hartford, 
Conn., where her husband is studying 
at Hartford Theological Seminary. She 
was formerly pastor of Olive Hill 
Church at Superior, Neb. 


Anna Margaret Fiddler was married 
during the past summer to Mr. Gilbert 
Gledhill, and is now living in Darien, 
Conn. Before her marriage she was the 
director of religious education at the 
Methodist Church in Delmar, N. Y. 


Harvey C. Holland is now serving 
as a chaplain in the Air Force, and is 
stationed at Craid Air Force Base in 
Alabama. He had been the minister of 
North Decatur Methodist Church, 
Decatur, Ga. 


Hilda Lowd has accepted appoint- 
ment as the director of religious ed- 
ucation at the South Presbyterian 
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Church in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. She was 
formerly located at the Reformed 
Church in Delmar, N. Y. 

Marion T. Shows is now a member 
of the faculty at Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. 

1949 

Vernon D. Jobnson has been called 
as the minister of music at the First 
Methodist Church in Martinsville, Va. 

Hazel L. Perkison, for the past five 
years the director of religious educa- 
tion at the Congregational Church in 
Forest Hills, N. Y., is now a member 
of the staff of Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church in New York. 

Gertrude Phillips is now the associ- 
ate director of religious activities at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O. For several years she was on the 
staff of the YMCA in Paterson, N. J. 

Hyla Stuntz was married in October 
to Ernest L. Converse of the national 
staff of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. She has been working with the 
World Student Service Fund. They are 
living in New York. 

Notes for 1950 and 1951 will ap- 
pear in the June issue. 
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SUMMER STUDY AT THE SEMINARY 
Thirty-Second Annual 


Conference for Ministers and Religious Leaders 
July 7 to July 25 
A vital opportunity for mental and spiritual stimula- 
tion and fellowship through lectures and seminars 
presented by widely known ministers, theologians and 
teachers. The Faculty will include: 
Donald M. Baillie Charles H. Johnson John T. McNeill 


Harold A. Bosley John Knox Henry S. Randolph 
John C. Bennett David A. MacLennan Paul E. Scherer 
Frank W. Herriott Mary E. Lyman Robert E. Seaver 
Paul W. Hoon Thomas W. Manson John S. Whale 


The Summer Session — July 7 to August 15 


Courses will be offered in all departments of the Seminary. The 
Faculty will include: 


Edwin E. Aubrey Paul W. Hoon John T. McNeill 
Donald M. Baillie John Knox Wayne E. Oates 
M. Searle Bates Mary E. Lyman Paul E. Scherer 
Waldo Beach David A. MacLennan David C. Shipley 
John C. Bennett Thomas W. Manson George F. Thomas 
Frank W. Herriott Herbert G. May John S. Whale 


and others to be announced 
Special Programs on 


Christian Foundations for College and School 
Teaching 
July 7 to July 25 

For college and school faculty members in fields other than Re- 
ligion. 
Seminars and courses are being especially arranged for these study 
Programs. The Faculty will include: 
George F. Thomas, F. Ernest Johnson, Robert C. Calhoun, Mary 
Ely Lyman, John C. Bennett, and others. Only the Program for 
College Teachers is open to application. 

Address all inquiries and applications to: 

The Director of Summer Courses 

Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Culture and Faith, by Richard Kroner. 
Chicago University Press, 1951, 278 
pp-, $5.00 


Dr. Kroner’s magnum opus has a 
special interest for us at Union Semi- 
nary because its publication comes 
in the final year of his distinguished 
career in our seminary. We have al- 
ways realized that the genius of Dr. 
Kroner as a teacher of theology was 
that he arrived atthe ultimate af- 
firmations of the Christian faith by 
passing through the disciplines of 
philosophy. In this volume his sys- 
tem of thought is presented with great 
clarity and persuasiveness. It will be 
of inestimable value to those who have 
sat under him. But of course it has a 
much wider value for the whole theo- 
logical thought of our era. For Dr. 
Kroner’s spiritual pilgrimage is a guide, 
even as it is a parallel, for the spiritual 
pilgrimage of our era. 

Long before he turned to theology 
he was a distinguished Kantian and 
Hegelian scholar. In 1928 he writes in 
his introduction, he “took a position 
somewhere between Kant and Hegel. 
With Kant I refused to accept any 
dogmatic or speculative theology, but 
with Hegel I refused to be satisfied 
with ethical idealism as the highest and 
ultimate wisdom.” “Today I deviate 
from both Kant and Hegel and, indeed, 
from all forms of philosophical ideal- 
ism in my conviction that the limit of 
philosophy is determined and also ill- 
umined by faith and theology.” 

The thesis of the treatise is that all 
the contemplative and practical pur- 
suits of culture seek to overcome the 
basic “‘antinomy of experience;” name- 
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ly, the contradiction between the self 
and the world. But they must all fail 
in the end. They seem to promise suc- 
cess because the self seems to have an 
advantage over the world. “It is the 
self which experiences the world while 
the world does not experience the 
self.” But in the last analysis the con- 
tradiction between the self and the 
world becomes a contradiction within 
the self; namely, between the self as 
object of contemplation and the con- 
templating self which can never sim- 
ply make itself the object of its 
thought. In this contrast incidentally 
we find the best analogy for the char- 
acter of God as Biblical faith perceives 
it; for “we would never understand 
the world-transcendence of the living 
God, as ascribed to Him in the Bible 
if we did not enjoy this transcendence 
analogously.” 

Essentially all cultural pursuits are 
necessary efforts of the self-as-subject 
to bring theoretic and practical order 
out of the vast configurations of na- 
ture and history. But all of them must 
fail in the end because they erroneous- 
ly assume that the thought, the eth- 
ical idealism, the aesthetic imagination, 
the practical statesmanship and the 
force of mystical self-consciousness of 
the self as subject can overcome the 
fragmentariness and incompleteness of 
the self as object in nature and as crea- 
ture, rather than master, of the flux 
of time and history. 

One half of Dr. Kroner’s book is 
devoted to a careful scrutiny of the 
possibilities and the limits of the var- 
ious disciplines of culture. I know of 
nothing in modern religious thought 





**T he foremost book on the Gospels to appear in 
the English-speaking world during the past 


half-century.” 


The Four 
Gospels 


BURNETT HILLMAN 
STREETER 


—Union Seminary Quarterly Review 


This classic work was the first to 
present the four-document hypo- 
thesis of the Gospel sources. First 
published in 1925 and revised in 
1930, it discusses the origins of the 
Gospels and forms the point of de- 
parture for all modern students. 
Once again available in America, it 
will be welcomed by the minister, 
the theological student, and the 
expert scholar. $3.75 


The greatest manuscript “find” of modern 


times— 


The 
Dead Sea 


Scrolls 


A. 
DUPONT-SOMMER 


These invaluable scrolls, unearth- 
er from their ancient hiding place 
three years ago, shed new light on 
problems in primitive Christian 
texts and tie Jesus and the early 
Christian Church more firmly than 
ever to history. In his book A. Du- 
pont-Sommer translates from the 
Hebrew the documents so far 
known and undertakes a frank and 
faithful study of their contents and 
use. April, probably $1.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


MACMILLAN 60Fifth Ave, New York 11, N. Y. 














which gives us a clearer insight into th> 
reason why moralism, scientism, aes- 
theticism, legalism and ontologism are 
not only inadequate as final solutions 
for the problem of human existence, 
but also why they contain, not merely 
error, but the “sin” of pretension. In 
other words “culture is a tragic under- 
taking if it is not supplemented by a 
faith which assures us that it is not 
destitute of meaning.” 

The purpose of pointing to the fact 
that the human predicament is accen- 
tuated, rather than assuaged, upon the 
very pinnacles of culture is to predis- 
pose the potential believer for the 
“leap of faith.” This leap of faith is 
hazardous and “religion is less pro- 
tected against counterfeit, illusions, 
superstition and idolatry than science 
is protected from similar aberrations.” 
But it is necessary: for there is no way 
of proving “that the living God who 
reveals himself and the ultimate 
ground of reality is one and the same.” 
If it could be proved, religion would 
merely be “an inadequate and popular 
metaphysics.” Professor Kroner relates 
the experience of faith to mysticism: 
but it is not purely contemplative, for 
faith is “first of all trust and loyalty 
and only secondarily a kind of im- 
aginative knowledge.” It is a “personal 
and devotional attitude toward the 
very heart of all things.” 

This learned treatise is thus “‘ a phil- 
osophy of faith” which, declares Pro- 
fessor Kroner, can “‘be a link between 
secular thought and sacred theology.” 
It can lead men from the “wisdom of 
this world” to except the “foolishness 
of God.” He denies that there is a way 
back from faith to culture in the 
same way that there is a way up from 
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culture to faith, through an analysis 
of the final limits of culture. It is on 
this one point that I would be inclined 
to take issue with the learned author. 
I should have thought there is 4 pos- 
sibility of working back from faith to 
culture, in such a way that the in- 
sights of faith which are “foolishness” 
in prospect can become the basis of 
“wisdom and power” in retrospect; 
that is, they can prevent the potential 
“sense” of cultural disciplines from 
turning into “nonsense.” But in his 
final chapters Professor Kroner seems 
actually to be asserting this. The critic 
is thus left without any criticism to 
spice his appreciation. This book can 
have a very profound and creative 
influence upon the religious thought 
of our time. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


God in Education, by Henry P. Van 
Dusen, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners, 1951, 128 pp., $2.50. 


This book is wonderfully clear and, 
in the best sense, provocative. It 
should push ahead discussion of reli- 
gion and education on a deeper level 
than the level of institutional adjust- 
ments on which we usually find it. 
Dr. Van Dusen summarizes important 
trends in modern culture since Des- 
cartes which have led to “the modern 
outlook” with its emphasis on indi- 
vidualism, intellectualism, scientism, 
the multiplication of academic inter- 
ests together with excessive specializa- 
tion. All of these tendencies are in- 
volved in the secularization of the 
modern mind. Dr. Van Dusen sees edu- 
cational institutions as reflections of 
the mind and life of modern men. He 
sees that the central issue is not the em- 
barrassing plurality of religions or the 
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inhibitions against religious teaching 
arising out of the separation of Church 
and State but that it is rather the lack 
of conviction among the people con- 
cerning the centrality of religion. The 
most important idea running through 
the book is that “If there be a God at 
all, He must be the ultimate and con- 
trolling Reality through which all 
else derives its being.” He adds: “And 
the truth concerning Him, as man 
can best apprehend it, must be the 
keystone of the ever-incomplete arch 
of human knowledge” (pp. 82-83). 

Dr. Van Dusen makes an important 
distinction between two ways in which 
religion must be related to education. 
The first is its role “of determinative 
principle in the educational process as 
a whole” and the second is the inclu- 
sion of religion as one subject among 
others in the curriculum. He is much 
interested in the second type of rela- 
tionship but he intends this book to 
focus on the first, 

The main contention that all edu- 
cation should explicitly recognize 
God as the ultimate “Ground of 
Truth” does not mean that all edu- 
cation should be definitely Christian. 
Dr. Van Dusen realizes that this is 
impossible in a state university or in 
any institution that is not by inten- 
tion a Christian college or university. 
He does point out that most of our 
older institutions were Christian in 
their original intention. When he uses 
the word “God” he has in mind the 
reality of God Himself rather than 
ideas about Him but he does have in 
view also the idea of God that is com- 
mon to Christianity and Judaism. He 
believes that this common idea of 
God could be recognized even in pub- 
lic education. He notes that the 
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founding fathers of the Republic, in- 
cluding Jefferson and Franklin, believ- 
ed in God even though their ideas of 
God were at times vague or Deistic. 

There is a very serious problem here. 
When ideas of God get too far re- 
moved from Biblical faith they are in 
danger of becoming idolatrous. Often 
they may involve no more than an 
“Almighty” who is on “our side.” This 
kind of idolatry could be corrected by 
the explicit teaching of Biblical faith 
but how can that be done without 
threatening academic freedom? An 
avowedly secular education may often 
be less misleading than an education 
organized around a very limited or 
idolatrous conception of God. Dr. Van 
Dusen has stated the problem admir- 
ably but more light is needed on how 
our educational system can avoid false 
and even destructive ideas of God 
without putting more emphasis at the 
center on a particular religious tradi- 
tion than this book calls for. Undoub- 
tedly much can be done by stressing 
the Old Testament as the common 
element in both Christianity and Juda- 
ism but that creates great problems 
for Christians and Jews and for the 
secularists who will continue to have 
an important place in our educational 
institutions. 

I am sure that Dr. Van Dusen con- 
templates no restriction of academic 
freedom, that his chief remedy would 
be the kind of religious rebirth in the 
community that would result in a 
new kind of teacher at all levels. 
Graduate schools and teachers colleges 
would be the place for this to start! 
What Dr. Van Dusen would advise 
an administrator in a school or college 
to do in choosing new teachers suggests 
another problem. If it became gener- 





ally known that unless one professes 
faith in God one is not likely to get 
a teaching position in the more desir- 
able institutions, this knowledge would 
act as almost a coercive factor that 
would be very bad for religion. There 
is one consideration that might well 
guide such an adminstrator. He can 
hardly insist on a theistic answer to 
the deepest problems of life. But would 
it not be fair to say that he could in- 
sist that many more teachers recognize 
the problems instead of evading them 
or offering superficial substitutes for 
religion as solutions? 

There is a concluding chapter on re- 
ligion in public education in which 
Dr. Van Dusen strongly opposes the 
Supreme Court’s extension of the 
meaning of the First Amendment in 
the McCollum decision. He follows 
Professor Edwin S. Corwin in his in- 
terpretation of the constitutional situ- 
ation. This attack upon the Supreme 
Court’s position is probably the most 
forthright that has appeared from any 
Protestant source and it is very wel- 
come to this reviewer. 

Joun C. BENNETT 


Man in The Old Testament, by 
Walther Eichrodt. Translated by K. 
and E. Gregor Smith. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1951, 84 pp., $1.50. 


In this perceptive and stimulating 
essay Professor Eichrodt sets forth the 
biblical view of man with such inci- 
siveness and in such wide-ranging con- 
text that the essay assumes the pro- 
portions of a theology in miniature. 

The distinctive mark of man is his 








consciousness of responsibility. He 
lives under an unconditional obliga- 
tion to the will of God. Already in 
the earliest legal code (Exodus 20:23- 
23:33) he is considered of supreme 
value as a person, and his accounta- 
bility is measured accordingly. In the 
later legal codes the writers are at 
great pains to emphasize the inward 
personal promptings of the heart in 
relation to what is required (Deuter- 
onomy and Holiness Code). So power- 
ful is this unique religious relationship 
that secularization of Israel’s life, as 
in the monarchy, was unable to un- 
dermine it or to substitute its own 
authority in its place. Israel’s view of 
God as Creator, far from shifting the 
locus and nature of the relation, actu- 
ally accentuated the relation of I- 
Thou, Servant-Lord, for the biblical 
creation accounts are less concerned 
with cosmogony and nature than with 
God’s Lordship over all nature and 
history. Thus belief in God is a revela- 
tion of man’s dependence and dignity 
as it is the basis for all social thought. 
Hindrances and obstacles to the un- 
conditional obligation arise from var- 
ious quarters: from the natural life of 
the nation, from man’s attitude to 
natural goods, from evil arising in the 
world and from man’s own wicked- 
ness. Professor Eichrodt’s discussion 
here is especially strong and reward- 
ing. 

No one can afford to miss this little 
book. It should be read and pondered 
by all who are given to reflect upon 
the nature of man. 

JAMEs MUILENBURG 
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The Scandal of Christianity, by Emil 
Brunner. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1951, 116 pp., $2.00. 

Christian Belief, by Alec R. Vidler. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1950, 120 
pp., $2.25. 

Christian Faith and Practice, by Leon- 
ard Hodgson. New York: Scribner’s, 
1951, 116 pp., $2.25. 

Guide to the Christian Faith, by Wil- 
liam A. Spurrier. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1952, 242 pp., $2.50. 

Most of the books reviewed in these 
columns are written for clergymen 
and theologians. Few of them are suit- 
able for the layman. So many of the 
books that come off the presses for the 
layman are either so poorly written, 
or go so far in making Christianity 
into an alternative to aspirin, that one 
is glad to have such books as these 
four to recommend. Their only danger 
lies in the possibility that they will 
not get to the layman—and that min- 
isters will not read Kroner, Niebuhr 
and Tillich, but will read these books 
as their mask for “keeping up on the- 
ology.” These books are helps for the 
layman without seminary training, 
not crutches for those with it. 

Brunner’s book, based on I Corinth- 
ians 1:23, is a brief and helpful com- 
pendium to his theology. The primary 
“scandal” of Christianity is that it is 
an “historical” religion. It stands in 
opposition to a religion of immediacy, 
mysticism, speculation or moralism. 
These alternatives to it. reject the 
“scandalous” doctrines of historical 
revelation: the triune God, Original 
Sin, the Mediator and the Resurrec- 
tion. Thus the scandal lies in Chris- 
tianity’s opposition to the pretensions 
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of sinful men and remains a scandal 
“only so long as we are full of our- 
selves.” 

There is nothing new in Brunner’s 
book except the arrangement and 
focusing of the argument. It lacks the 
simplicity of his Our Faith but is more 
pointed. I know of no book which so 
concisely states the distinctiveness of 
Christianity. 

Vidler’s book is of a different type 
(and more widely suitable, since Brun- 
ner’s book is a compilation of lectures 
to seminary students). He has no sin- 
gle contention about the Christian 
faith except that he believes in it and 
it “makes more sense” than the alter- 
natives. He is more irenic and takes 
the reader along with him (much as 
John Baillie does in his Invitation to 
Pilgrimage). There is less of a fight 
against philosophical alternatives to 
faith, though philosophy is considered 
inadequate to come to a “personal 
God.” This book is less forceful than 
Brunner’s because it is less polemical; 
but it is persuasive (in the same sense 
as Whale’s Christian Doctrine) because 
conclusions are not so easily arrived at, 
which is not to say that Vidler does 
not arrive. 

Hodgson’s book is more systematic 
and more inclusive; its purpose is 
more to inform than to convince. It 
does carry the distinctiveness of the 
author’s own solutions of the Trinity 
and Atonement, thus serving better as 
an introduction to Hodgson than to 
Christianity—if this distinction is not 
taken invidiously. It does have the dis- 
tinction of making Christian Ethics a 
vital part of theology in a more ap- 
parent fashion than either Vidler or 
Brunner make it. 





Spurrier’s book is very different from 
the other three. It has the merits of all. 
It has the vigor of Brunner, the fresh- 
ness of Vidler and the care of Hodg- 
son. It is a good answer to a great 
need for clear material regarding the 
problems that arise in college discus- 
sions and among intelligent laymen. 

After a discussion of the problems 
of faith and reason, the author gives 
helpful handlings of the major Chris- 
tian doctrines. The whole book is writ- 
ten not to “argue” people into belief, 
but to inform them of what Chris- 
tianity is all about and to point the 
direction in which decision lies. This 
book should prove of admirable worth 
for circulation among “honest ques- 
tioners” and in colleges. It might well 
serve as the focus for adult discus- 
sion groups in churches. 

Joun E. BurKHART 


The Religious Foundations of Leveller 
Democracy, by D. B. Robertson. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951, 175 pp., $2.75. 


Dr. Robertson has carefully (this 
was originally a Union - Columbia 
Ph.D. dissertation) analyzed the roots 
and content of English Leveller 
thought, with major attention to Lil- 
burne and Walwyn. He shows convin- 
cingly that the Levellers, “*. . . the first 
democratic party in the modern world, 
... are undoubtedly a child of the Pur- 
itan Revolution” (p. 121). For those 
whose special concern is seventeenth 
century history and for all interested 
in the relationship of theological ideas 
to political action, this work is of im- 
portance. 


Rosert T. HANpy 
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